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ATLEE BROWN ON 
PICTURE FILMS 


Value of Negatives Continues Long 
After Their Release, Says 
New Jersey Expert 








UNCENSORED FILMS VALUABLE 





Offers Suggestion to Have Scale of 
Valuation Percentages Based on 
Time 





By ATLEE BROWN, of New Jersey Schedule 
Rating Office 

I find an article in your issue of De- 
cember 22, an article written by an in- 
spector of a fire insurance company, 
entitled, “Insurance on Movie Film 
Negatives.” As the author believes 
many of the rating organizations do 
not understand the film business, and 
as most of these rates are made in the 
State of New Jersey, (the larger num- 
ber of such risks being located in the 
State of New Jersey,) and as the author 
quotes a standard film clause as being 
iu effect in the State of New Jersey, 
which the Schedule Rating Office have 
never seen heretofore; it appears that 
we should at least have the liberty of 
making reply to the article, if only for 
the purpose of adding further enlighten- 
ment on the subject. 

The New Jersey Clause 

First: The author quotes what he 
calls the Standard Film Clause of the 
State of New Jersey. The first section 
of the clause fixes a limit for negatives 
of $3 per lineal foot, while that pro- 
mulgated in the State of New Jersey 
was first 50c per lineal foot and then 
$1, and the filed clause is composed of 
five sections instead of four. 


Second: Value of Negatives. The 
author says: 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred negatives 
are dead and valueless from a commercial 
standpoint three months after release of the 
subject, 


and again: 

The commercial value of the negative ceases 
absolutely the moment the market has been 
fully supplied. 

The Sale of Positives 

Every film manufacturing firm in ex- 
istence to-day will dispute these state- 
ments. The positives are not only sold 
ir this country but in England and in 
other foreign countries. They may be 
released in this country at a certain 
time, and it may be months thereafter 
before the positives can be sold in 
other fields outside of this country. To 
show the error, we refer to the posi- 
tives that are now being sold from the 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 
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Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


sane Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 


with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 





THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


of IOWA 


has entered CALIFORNIA and OREGON for the 
transaction of business and is establishing a 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION in charge of a Field 
Supervisor with authority to act for the Home 
Office in agency matters. 

Negotiations for general agencies at PORT- 
LAND—SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES and 
for other parts of this field will be made with 
men of character and ability who apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agencies, DES MOINES, OWA 

















PROVIDENT L. & T. 


REVISES POLICY FORMS 


Restrictions as to Occupation, Resi- 
dence or Travel (Including Army 
and Navy) Removed 


RETAIN YEAR SUICIDE LIMIT 








Change in Basis of Cash Values—Inter- 
est on Dividends “Not Less Than 
Three Per Cent.” 


With the advent of the new year 
The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has issued a com- 
pletely revised form of policy. 

The changes of major interest are 
a» follows: 

All restrictions as to occupation, resi. 
dence or travel have been removed in 
the revision, and the provision relating 
to suicide within the first year is the 
one limitation retained. There is no 
restriction relating to military or naval 
service. 

Cash Value Basis 

In the new form, the basis of cash 
values has been changed to the foilow- 
ing: For the tenth year and each suc- 
ceeding policy year the cash value is the 
American 3% per cent. reserve. A graded 
surrender charge is deducted prior to 
the tenth year. Prior to the sixth year 
this surrender charge is $10 for each 
thousand dollars of insurance, At the 
end of the 6th year it is $8, the 7th 
year $6, the 8th year $4 and the 9th 
year $2. 

The paid-up insurance and extended 
term insurance are mathematically 
ecuivalent to the cash value. The 
general effect of the change in non- 
forfeiture value is to make them more 
liberal than they have been hereto- 
fore. 

Loan Value and Dividends 

The loan value for each $1000 of in- 
strance is always $10 less than the 
corresponding cash value. It has been 
the experience of the Company that 
this margin between the loan and cash 
values has tended to a greater persist- 
erce in the insurance, and has kept the 
rate of surrender at a lower figure 


than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Dividends left to accumulate to the 
credit of the policy will be entitled to 
interest at such rate as the Company 
may declare, but never less than 3 per 
cent. per annum. Heretofore 3 per 
cent. only has been allowed. 


Optional Methods of Settlement 


The optional methods of settlement 
under the new policy are enlarged 
and improved. 

Under option “1” the proceeds of the 
policy may be left with the Company 
ar a part of its general funds, and in- 
terest will be paid during the life- 
time of the payee at such rate as the 
Company may each year declare but 
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not less than the yearly rate of 3 per 
cent. 

Under option “2” the proceeds of the 
policy may be applied to purchase a 
life annuity, payable to the person 
entitled to receive the proceeds of the 
policy. 

Option ‘“s’**provides for the payment 
o* the facefof the policy in installments, 
from one to-thirty in number, as may 
b. chosen in the election of the op- 
ticn. The installments’ will partic- 
ipate in the annual distribution of sur- 
plus of the Company. 

Option “4” provides a life income to 
the person entitled to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the policy; with the guaran- 
tee of the income for either 10, 15, 20 
oi 25 years certain. The amount of 
the income depends upon the number 
of installments certain and upon the 
age of the payee at the time the pol- 
icy becomes a claim. This option is 
substantially the same option “B” in 
the old form, except that the amounts 
of the installments have been increased. 
and that the installments certain will 
participate in the annual distribution 
of surplus of the Company. 


Income Installments to Participate in 
Surplus Distribution 


Under Endowment policies the valu- 
able survivorship income option pre- 
viously in effect, is retained; the only 
change being that the income install- 
ments certain will participate in the 
annual distribution of surplus. Option 
“)” is available at the maturity of an 
Endowment policy and provides a life 
income payable as long as the survivor 
of the insured and beneficiary shall 
live; with the guarantee of the in- 
come for at least 10, 15, 20 or 25 years 
certain. 

The form of contract of the Endow- 
ment policy has been changed so that 
the term “Beneficiary” applies to the 
person named in the policy to receive 
the proceeds if the policy becomes a 
death claim. The person entitled to 
receive the proceeds of the policy at 
the maturity of the endowment will be 
known as the “Endowment Recipient.” 


Corporation Insurance 


In the ordinary form of Endowment 
insurance the insured will normally be 
the Endowment Recipient, but in so- 
celled business or corporation § insur- 
ance, which is playing a large part In 
the insurance world to-day, it is fre- 
quently desired that the proceeds of 
the policy at maturity be paid to a 
corporation, and not to the insured. 
The sub-division of the recipients of 
the benefits of the policy in the new 
form enables the Company to prepare 
a policy which admirably fits the needs 
of business insurance. 


STARTS WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


J. N. Russell’s Home Office Agency of 
Pacific Mutual Moves Into 
New Quarters 


John Newton Russell, Jr., manager 
of the home office general agency of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, at Los Angeles, 
has organized a women’s department 
under Mrs. Cora B. Fithian as super- 
intendent. Mrs. Fithian has been con- 
nected with the agency for five years 
and previously was with the New York 
Life. 

Mr. Russell's agency has just moved 
into new offices in the addition to the 
home office building, and the agency 
paper, “Pointers” says they are the 
largest and most complete in the West 
and surpassed by few, if any, in the 
United States. 
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GUARANTY FUND $5,000,000 


Deposited With State of Missouri for 
Protection of Kansas City Life’s 
Policyholders 





Colonel Fred W. Fleming, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life, delivered 
to EK. G. McGee, chief deputy super- 
intendent of insurance of Missouri, this 
week bonds and mortgages amounting 
to $847,094, thereby increasing the com- 
pany’s guaranty fund held by the State 
for. the security of its policyholders to 
more than $5,000,000. G. M. Smith, 
president of the Commonwealth Na- 
tional bank; William Huttig, president 
of the National Reserve bank, and J. 
‘. Swofford, members of the company’s 
fivrance committee, were present at the 
transfer of the securities. 

Chief Deputy McGee said: “This de- 
posit just made is one of the largest 
in amount in the history of the depart- 
ment and increases the fund of the 


Kensas City Life with the State of 
Missouri to more than $5,000,000—the 
largest deposit of any company with 
the Missouri department. 

“The official report of the company 
cevering 1916 will be most gratifying 
to all friends of Western insurance. 
Ite income for the year will be in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000—new business more 
than $25,000,000—making its total in- 
surance outstanding nearly $90,000,000. 
The Kansas City Life is one of the 
most rapidly growing and prosperous 
insurance organizations in the country, 
and its steady expansion reflects the 
generally prosperous conditions of Mis- 
souri insurance enterprises.” 


KILLED BY AUTO: 
INSURED 
Dennis Searles, Oakland, Cal., who 
was killed in an automobile accident, 
carried $165,000 life insurance. All was 
on the 20-payment life plan, with $100,- 
000 in favor of his wife on the life in- 
come plan. 
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WILMINGTON, 


Bonds at Market Value. 
Policy Liens within the Reser 
EEE. SOs ka packs aaactie oe ea 
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Legal Reserve ...... ri eaned 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


EES ee ee reaee © 
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Total ... 


INCOME 
$231,175.21 
679,935.53 


Year 


1911 
1916 


Ninth Annual Statement 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


December 30, 1916 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. . .$16,325,654.00 
ASSETS 


First Mortgages on Real Estate.............$1,525,345.66 


LIABILITIES 


Reserved for Taxes, ecte...... 


ASSETS IN EXCESS OF LIABILITIES. a - . 1,140,109.64 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 


DELAWARE 


224,548.52 
196,539.30 
167,767.00 


INC. ec wees eeeeee 


.. -$2,114,200.48 


. - “ee ee 


$942,736.03 
31,354.81 
icevecetoccescee Sane 


... -$515,220.00 
..+. 624,889.64 


. -$2,114,200.48 


ASSETS 


$380,173.23 
2,114,200.48 


INSURANCE 


$7,509,689 
16,325,654 











REVISED INDUSTRIAL RATES 


WITH DISABILITY BENEFIT 
Amounts Payable Under Western & 


Southern Life’s Revised Indus- 
trial Contracts 


Following are given the revised in- 
dustrial rates of the Western and 
Southern Life, of Cincinnati. Last week 
The Eastern Underwriter printed the 
new clause to be attached to all indus- 
trial policies by this company provid- 
ing accident and disability benefits. 

Whole Life Policies 


Age Adult Table Even 
next Amounts payable at death on $500 
Birth- the following Weekly Premiums: Policy 
day 10c 20¢ 30 40c 50c Prems. 
10 330 One-half only of these 
11 320 amounts payable if death 
12 310 occur within six calendar 
13 298 months from date of policy, 


4 26 CO and the FULL AMOUNT 


15 274 ° if death occur thereafter. 
16 264 528 due are se ree 
17 254 508 
18 244 488 ne 20 
19 236 472 708 21 
20 228 456 684 912 22 
21 220) 440 660 880 23 
22 212 424 636 848 24 
23 206 412 618 824 wie 24 
24 200 400 600 800 1000 oa 
25 194 388 582 776 970 25 
26 188 376 564 752 94) 26 
27 182 364 546 728 910 -27 
28 176 352 528 704 880 28 
29 170 340 510 680 850 -29 
30 166 332 498 664 830 30 
31 160 320 480 640 800 31 
32 154 308 462 616 770 32 
33 148 296 444 592 740 «ad 
34 144 288 432 576 720 .34 
35 140 280 420 560 700 35 
36 136 272 408 544 680 37 
37 132 264 396 528 660 38 
38 126 252 378 504 630 39 
39 122 244 366 488 610 40 
40 118 236 354 472 590 42 
41 114 228 342 456 570 M4 
42 110 220 330 440) 550 A5 
43 106 212 318 424 530 47 
14 12 204 306 408 510 49 
45 98 196 294 392 490) 51 
46 94 188 282 376 470 53 
17 90 180 270 360 450 55 
48 86 72 258 344 430 58 
49 82 164 246 328 410 -61 
50 78 156 234 312 390 64 
51 74 148 222 296 370 .67 
52 70 140 210 280 350 71 
53 66 132 198 264 330 75 
54 62 124 186 248 310 80 
55 58 116 174 232 29) 84 
56 56 112 168 224 280 89 
57 54 108 162 216 70) ° 94 
58 50 100 150 200 250 1.00 
59 48 96 144 192 240 1.04 
60 4 88 132 176 220 
61 42 84 126 168 210 
62 1) 80 120 160 200 
63 36 72 108 144 180 
64 34 68 102 136 170 
65 32 64 96 128 160 
66 28 56 84 112 140 
67 26 52 78 104 130 
68 24 48 72 96 120 
(9 22 44 66 88 110 
70 20 40 60 80 100 See 
Life—Paid Up in Twenty Years 
Age Adult Table 
next Amounts payable at death for the 
Birth- following Weekly Premiums: 
day 10c 2U0c 30¢ 40c 50c 
10 194 One-half only of these 
11 188 amounts payable if death 
12 182 occurs within six calendar 
13 178 356 months from date of pol- 
14 172 344 icy; and the FULL 
15 166 332 498 AMOUNTS if 
16 162 324 486death occurs there- 
17 156 312 468 624 after. 
18 , 152 . 304 456 608 
19 148 296 444 592 740 
20 144 288 432 576 720 
21 142 284 426 568 710 
22 138 276 414 552 690 
23 134 268 402 536 670 
24 132 264 396 528 660) 
25 130 260) 390 520 650 
26 126 252 378 504 630 
27 124 248 372 196 620 
28 122 244 366 488 610 
29 118 236 354 172 59) 
30 116 232 348 464 580) 
31 114 228 342 456 57 
32 112 224 336 448 560 
33 110 220 330 440 550 
34 108 216 324 432 540 
35 106 212 318 42 530 
36 104 208 312 416 520 
37 100 200 300 400 50) 
38 98 196 294 392 490) 
39 96 192 288 384 480) 
4) o4 188 282 376 479) 
4} 92 184 276 368 460 
42 90 180 270 360 450 
13 88 176 264 352 440) 
44 84 168 252 336 420 
45 82 164 246 328 410 
46 80 160 240 320 400 
7 78 156 234 312 30) 
48 76 152 228 304 380 
49 74 148 222 296 370 
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Indirect Method 

of Soliciting 

T. A. PEYSER MAKES CASE TALK 
INSURANCE FIRST 


Northwestern Mutual Life’s Middle 
State and New England State 
Agencies Meet 
Theodore A. Peyser, a leading writer 
for the Bristol general agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in this city, 
told the members of the joint conven- 
tion of the Middle State Agencies and 
New England State Agencies of the 
Company meeting here this week that 
he rarely solicits business, and, as a 
rule, does not mention insurance, until 
the prospect introduces the topic. For 
a number of years he has been a close 
student of psychology and philosophical 

works. 

Calls on Same Group of Men 
In explaining his system he said that 
calls over and over again on the 
men and firms he has insured, his calls 
heing largely of a social nature. He 
begins by writing a member of a firm. 
Upon his next visit he meets another 
member of the firm. Gradually his list 
of acquaintances with the concern 
grows until he knows all, down to the 
office boy. When any them 
thinks about insurance, Peyser, the fre- 
quent visitor, looms up in the mind of 
the prospect, and he himself introduces 
the subject to the insurance salesman. 

Mr. Peyser cited one concern here 
where he had insured four partners and 
most of the office force, as well as some 
cf the traveling men. Once one of the 
partners said to him: “Peyser, how is 


he 


one of 


it that you have never talked about 
your business to me? Why have you 
not solicited me for insurance?” His 
reply was: “How do you know that 
|! am an insurance man?” The part- 
ner’s comment was: “That's right. 
Every time I see you I think of insur- 
ance. And when I think of insurance 


| begin to speculate in my mind wheth- 
er I need insurance.” 

As the list of his cases grows the list 
of his prospects grows. 

Collecting Premiums in Advance 

Another point made by Peyser was 
that he never leaves his house in the 
morning unless he knows on whom he 
will call. Another plan that he has 
found saves time and often saves cases 
is to collect the first premium in ad- 
vance; in fact, this year 85 per cent. of 
his premiums consisted of checks ob- 
tained at the time the applications were 


signed. Several instances were given 
showing how the insured had changed 
his mind and wanted the policy can- 
celed before delivery, and the agent’s 
‘arguments which held the business. 


From Home Office and Field 

Another interesting section of the 
program consisted of statements by 
Hugh N. McAfee, Buffalo; Arthur J. 
Pierce, Troy; A. B. Lincoln, New 
Haven; and Herbert L. Smith, Wheel- 
ing, telling how they started in the life 
insurance business. Joseph R. Dyer, as- 
sistant counsel, talked of the North- 
western and its legal department, while 
Dr. George A. Harlow gave the mor- 
tality experience of the Northwestern 
as compared with the Medico-Actuarial 
experience. Among other things he 
said that actors and vaudeville perform- 


ers are declined. F. C. Hemsing, as- 
sistant actuary, spoke of “Some Selling 
Methods Considered From an <Actu- 
arial Standpoint.” 

Herman Duval, leading writer, dis- 
cussed “Interviews.” M. H. O. Will- 


inms, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, made a rousing talk on “Retro- 
spective and Prospective.” Gilbert B. 
Mustin, of Philadelphia, gave reminis- 
cences of his three years in the insur- 
ance business, and John E. Doyle, of 
Worcester, spoke on “Northwestern 
Boosters.” Charles H. Sagar, Wor- 
cester, was chairman of one session; 
T. Archibald Cary, Richmond, of anoth- 
er, and Laurence H. Miller, Baltimore, 
of a third. Louis E. P. Smith, Boston, 
welcomed the delegates and Royal S. 
Goldsbury, Pittsburgh, was chairman of 
the banquet, two of the speakers being 


J. I. D. Bristol, whose general agency 
has closed an unusually successful 
year; and Christopher J. Burns, who 
told stories that were greeted with 


much laughter. 


N. Y. LIFE MORTUARY BENEFIT 


The board of directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 


tion, somewhat similar to last year, re- 
lating to the mortuary benefit for 
agents who are members of the First, 
Second, Third and Senior Degrees of 
Nylic: 

Resolved, that the New York Life Insurance 
Company will pay as part compensation a Mort 


iary Benefit upon the death during the year 
1917 of any agent member of First, Second, 
Third Degree, or Senior Nylic, whose employ 
ment contract authorizing him to solicit for 
i¢w insurance for the Company is in full force 
ind effect at the time of his death, in addition 
to his other Nylic compensation, a sum equal 
to $1.00 per thousand of the business written 


ind qualified by him under Nylic rules during 
the period of his Freshman, First, Second, Third 


Degree of Nylic membership and upon which 
husiness the second insurance year’s premium 
has been paid or shall be paid. 

Resolved Further, that such sum as shall be 
come payable as above shall be paid to such 
heneficiary as the deceased member of Nylic 
shall have designated in written notice filed 
with the Company; that if no such written 
notice shall have heen so filed, the payment 
due shall he paid to the estate of such de- 
ceased member. 

Resolved, that the Company shall hold such 
addition to its reserve for Nylic as the Act 


Company shall deem sufficient to 
Benefits accruing hereun 


‘aries of the 
meet the Mortuary 
der during the year. 


Additional Figures 
On 1916 Business 


ALL COMPANIES REPORT LARGE 
INCREASES 
Further Returns Show Phenomenal 
Year for Life Insurance— 
Company Estimates 





Last week The Eastern Underwriter 
gave estimates of the 1916 business of 
a number of the companies and the ad- 
ditional figures following continue to 
show large increases by companies in 
all sections, 


New York Life’s Record 


The record of the New York Life for 
the past twelve months: 
The Company issued during 1916 


GE Ss inwrinsdewenessddesenanten 27,000 Policies 
For new paid insurance amount 

ing to more than, ....0crecccee $262,000,000 
The Company is composed of the 

holders of Ovef....ccccccscccces 1,225,000 Policies 


Protecting homes and business 

interests throughout the world 

to the extent of about......... $2,514,000,000 
of paid insurance, a net gain in 1916 of about 
$110,000,000 of the best kind of protection. 
During 1916 the Company paid on the 

lives of more than 9,700 policy- 

holders death losses amounting to 
ee en ee ee $29,000,000 
During 1916 the Company paid _ to 

living policyholders in maturing 

policies, and other cash benefits over 51,000,000 
During 1916 the Company has loaned 

at interest to policyholders on the 

sole security of their policies over.. 25,000,000 
During 1916 the Company paid to its 
policyholders in dividends ilone 
(included in the 51 Million Dollars 


ROWED (GEE vise davcecdccoess beesennget 19,000,000 


Mutual Benefit’s Figures 


The Mutual Benefit has issued 
following statement: 


the 


Number Amount 
$139,230,677 


30,094,597 


Applications received ,. 
Increase over year 1915.... 7,201 
New policies issued on orig 


inal applications ......+.++. 16,195 123,247,500 
Increase over year 1915 7,431 24,616,948 
The above figures are especially significant 


when it is recalled that 1915 was a_ phenomenal 


year, the Company’s increase in issued busi- 
ness in 1915 exceeding 1914 by $9,903,147. For 
comparison it is of interest to note that in 
1900, the first year of the 3 per cent. reserve, 
the net issued business of the Mutual Benefit 
was exactly $32,424,008. 
Illinois Life Figures 

The Illinois Life, on December 30, 
had outstanding insurance of more 
than $80,000,000; net assets (admitted) 
of more than $13,000,000; had an in- 
come for the year of more than $3,- 


000,000; and paid to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries to date over $1,- 
350,000. 

Maryland Life, Baltimore, expects its 
paid business for the year to exceed 
$2,100,000. Last year the Company 
wrote $1,672,000. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, will 
pay for $2,600,000 in 1916, which is a 
gain of about $1,300,000 of business in 
force, 

Columbian National Life, Boston, 
closes the year with a gain of $3,000,000 
over last year, the paid business reach- 


ing a total of $14,500,000 for the year. 
Paid business not including home office 
additions for 1915 was $11,520,000. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt., gives 
as a conservative estimate $26,500,000 
as the total new paid business for the 


year. In 1915 the Company wrote $22,- 
829,000. 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, had 


written up to November 30, in new paid 
for business $35,186,467, excluding re- 
vivals and increases. In addition the 
Company wrote during month of De- 
cember about $4,000,000. This is a 
substantial increase over 1915 when 
paid business for the year totaled $30,- 
890,549. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, reports that 
its new paid business for the year will 
total approximately $10,000,000. Last 
year the Company wrote $8,941,000. 


Kansas City Life in Excess of 
$25,000,000 

The Kansas City Life issued and paid 
for business for the year 1916 slightly 
in excess of $25,000,000. 

The American National, of Galveston, 
paid for approximately $9,000,000 ordi 
nary. 

As nearly as the Minnesota Mutual 
Life can estimate its paid business for 
1916 will approximate $7,000,000, 


State Mutual Gains Over $4,000,000 

The State Mutual closed the year 
with a paid for business, exclusive of 
additions, restorations, etc., of $25,324, 
546, a gain over 1915 of a little more 
than $4,000,000. 


The Great Northern Life, of Wausau, 


Wis., estimates its paid for business 
1916 at $3,350,000. 

The Great Southern Life, of Hous 
ton, Tex., estimates its paid for busi 
ness at $11,500,000, 

Northwestern National Life, Minne 
apolis, shows an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the new _ paid-for business 
written this year over 1915 At the 


close of the year the company totalled 
$10,500,000 as against $7,066,234 in 1915. 

New York Life reached its full limit 
allowed under the New York law, the 
paid business amounting to $262,000,000. 

Kquitable Life of lowa, Des Moines, 
closes the year with $26,000,000 of new 


business. The total paid business for 
1915 was $20,364,264. 

International Life, St. Louis, will 
write during 1916 $15,658,000 (includ 
ing reinsurance). 

Jefferson Standard Life, N. C., wrote 
during the year $10,000,000 in paid 
business. Last year the company wrote 
$9,226,732. 

Peoria Life, Ill., wrote in new busi- 


ness for the year $5,350,000 as against 
$4,736,000 in 1915. 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans, will 
close the year with approximately $10,- 
000,000 new paid-for business. Last 
year the company wrote $6,406,114. 

The Lincoln Life’s actual paid for 
business in 1916 was $9,174,287. The 
Company closed the year with $31,065, 
305, representing an increase of $5, 
980,873. 
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Show Broad Influence 
of Life Insurance 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS 
SCIENCE BODY 


BEFORE 





Haley Fiske, Robert Lynn Cox, Louis I. 
Dublin and Others Discuss Its 
Larger Fields 


The economic importance of life in- 
surance and its vast ramifications in 
the social fabric were discussed at 
length by Haley Fiske, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, at the meet- 
ing of the insurance section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held last week in the 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Life 
Building. Mr. Fiske’s address is repro- 
duced in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Among other speakers were Robert 
Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, who went with the Metro- 
politan Life this week as third vice- 
president to organize a farm loan de- 
partment; Louis I. Dublin, who pre 
sided; Prof. S. S. Huebner and Dr. 
Eugene L. Fiske. 


Warns Against Political Activity 

Mr. Cox discussed “Recent Develop- 
ments in Life Insurance.” He traced 
the origin of life insurance as a busi- 
ness and showed how it arose as a 
necessity in civilized life. It is the one 
institution in which each policyholder 
is given as much as he pays for and 
no more. Though life insurance pro- 
vides for the needy it is business-like 
and just in apportioning its burdens 
and in making its returns. It will grow 
in its usefulness along these lines just 
so long as political considerations are 
not infused in its management. 


The one great danger which Mr. Cox 
pointed out is the possibility of politics 
obtaining control of life insurance. He 
said, “Should the time ever come when 
life insurance is brought under politi- 
cal domination, through undue exten- 
sion of supervisory power or otherwise, 
I hope it will not happen until we have 


achieved such perfection in our gov- 
ernmental organizations as to make 
certain that vote getting ability will 


not be substituted for physical fitness 
as the test for admission to the insured 
circles. 

“Life insurance stands to-day at the 
head of institutions making their ap- 
peal to manhood and independence, by 
offering a practical method of escape 
from the economic catastrophe which 
threatens every breadwinner in greater 
or less degree. It may, therefore, be 
said to be an institution of progress 
thoroughly in accord with present day 
yang to take the load from shoulders 
unduly burdened and put it upon those 
who can better afford to carry it. It 
was organized to do just that and it is 
doing it.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cox pointed out a 
number of improvements in the de- 
tail of carrying on insurance business 
which added to the usefulness and 
safety of insurance. 

In his introductory remarks as chair- 
man Louis I. Dublin said the session 
was interested in life insurance as a 
social institution, and as members of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science proposed to ex- 
amine the part that life insurance plays 
in the modern world; how it affects 
everyday life; how well it meets the 
purposes for which it was originally 
conceived; and also to consider some 
of the possibilities for usefulness that 
have grown up incidentally with the 
development of this business. 


“We have arranged for this meeting 
on life insurance,” he said, “because 
it is of interest to the social economist. 
Few other modern activities touch the 
community at so many points. The 
development of thrift, the prevention 
of destitution, the accumulation of 


large funds and their aid to the financ- 
ing of large industrial enterprises like 
railroads, the erection of buildings and 
the fuller development of cities, all are 
furthered by the institution of life in- 
surance. The life insurance companies 
have become more and more conscious 
of their opportunities for social serv- 
ice in their own field. Indeed, the 
watchword in the life insurance world 
to-day is more and better service.” 


Effects of the War 

Discussing life insurance and the 
war, S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
ance of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said that since what has proved to be 
the source of misfortune to the _ bel- 
ligerent nations of Europe in a business 
way has been the cause of an unpre- 
cedented prosperity for us, interest 
centers chiefly in a review of the un- 
favorable situation abroad. For Eng- 
lish companies it was shown that 
security holdings have depreciated to 
an alarming extent; that the increase 
in interest earnings was practically 
counteracted by the increase to the 
income tax; and that, while the lapse 
and policy loan experience was not un- 
favorable, the volume of new business 
showed a decline of about 20 per cent. 


Attention was also called to the re- 
markable extent to which the com- 
panies in all the belligerent nations 


have assisted in meeting huge war ex- 
penditures. Data was offered to show 
that a representative list of British 
companies have increased their hold- 
ings of British Government securities 
during the year 1915 by nearly 900 per 


cent., and that such investments aver- 
aged about 13 per cent. of the total 
assets. As regards all the countries, 


all published accounts manifest the ut- 
most confidence in such prodigious in- 
vestments in government securities, 
since the investment return is high and 
the safety of the principal assumed to 
be unauestioned, The hope was ex- 
pressed that, for the sake of life in- 
surance in all the belligerent nations, 
the prolongation of the war and the 
continued drain on national resources 
would not be such as to cause this 
confidence to go astray. 
British Death Claims 

In discussing the extent and effect of 
war claims, Prof. Huebner showed that 
for fifty-two British companies such 
claims amounted on the average to 11.6 
per cent. of the total death claims for 
1915, and to 13.2 per cent. for the last 
five months of 1914, although in in- 
dividual instances the ratio exceeded 
25 and even 30 per cent. While little 
direct information is at hand to indi- 
cate the war claim experience of com- 
pinies in Germany, France and Austro- 
Hungary, it is important to bear in 
mind that the companies in these coun- 
tries have generally seen fit in the past 
to protect themselves by incorporating 
a war clause in all their contracts to 
the effect that, unless an extra pre- 
mium is paid for a permit to engage 
in naval or military service, the com- 
pany will pay only the reserve value of 
the policies in case of death during the 
period of such service. Again, the 
military risk on the firing line is con- 
fined largely to the younger men, many 
of whom are not insured at all with 
the regular companies and who, as a 


class, only infrequently carry large 
policies. It was also pointed out that 
in Germany, at least, the mortality 


among the civilian population has been 
considerably lower than the average 
during years of peace, a situation prob- 
ably traceable to a more restricted 
diet, more efficient and universal care, 
less use of alcoholic beverages, and 
much more constant and compulsory 
physical exercise. 

Apprehension was expressed by Prof. 
Huebner concerning the after war ef- 
fects on those who have served. The 
importance of a careful study of such 
effects was suggested, since a large 
proportion of those serving in the 
armies has been effected by heart and 
kidney ailments, trench nephritis and 
venereal disease. 
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RETURN OF PREMIUMS 


Right of Insured, Not of Beneficiary of 
Policy Void From Beginning, 
To Keep Premiums 

In an action on a life policy the II- 
linois Supreme Court holds, Seaback v. 
Metropolitan Ins. Co., 113 N. EB. 862, that 
when a policy is void from the begin- 
ning the insurer is not obliged to re- 
turn or offer to return the premiums 
which. have been paid voluntarily before 
notice of the fact that the policy is not 
in force, as a condition precedent to 
availing itself of its defense to an ac- 
tion on the policy, The insurance com- 
pany may have a defense on the policy 
and against the payment of the premi- 
ums, too; and it is against reason to 
hold that an insurance company must 
pay premiums it may owe to one party, 
however just, in order that it may de- 
fend a claim or a suit by another and 


— 





different party, and where it has done 
nothing to waive its defense or to estop 
it to defend against such a claim or 
suit. The right to recover premiums 
paid on an insurance policy void from 
the beginning, when it exists, is the 
right of the insured or his personal rep 
resentative, not of the beneficiary. 


the 
Mr. 


Charles E. Gilbert, secretary of 
Aetna Life, is eighty years old. 
Gilbert came to the Company in 1868. 
He has been cashier, assistant secre- 
tary and secretary, having been elected 
to the last-named office in 1995. He is 
a member of the Connecticut Historical 
Society and one of the “original 37” 
members of the “Wide Awake” political 
club, the first of its kind organized in 
the Union. Mr. Gilbert was also one of 
the original Hartford City Guards and 
for a number of years served in the 
Governor’s Foot Guard, being adjutant 
for three years. 
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THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforcei No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You tu avestigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 
Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Expense 10.46%. 
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_ Life Insurance as a Basis 
Economy 


of Social 


By HALEY FISKE : 


Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Few recognize how intimately life in- 
surance enters into the domestic life of 
the people nor the extent to which it 
has developed and built up the country, 
and now sustains the machinery of civ- 
ilized life. 

Consider first how widespread in the 
commonwealth is the insurance of lives. 
At the end of 1915 there were 43,133,- 
415 policies in force in the United States 
and Canada, as compared with a popu- 
lation of, say, 110,000,000. We estimate 
that these forty-three millions of poli- 
cies were upon twenty-five to thirty mil- 
lions of lives, and therefore that about 
a quarter of the population is insured. 
These are the figures of 244 regular 
reserve companies. The insurance in 
force was $23,756,472,828. The com- 
panies are exceedingly active and en- 
ergetic in prosecuting the business. 
There was a gain of nearly two and 
three-quarters millions in number and 
nearly one and a half billions of dollars 
in amount of insurance in force during 
the year 1915. To realize the signifi- 
cance of these figures, consider, next, 
what life insurance is. Fundamentally 
it is the association of numbers of peo- 
ple who realize that while nothing is 
more certain than death, nothing is 
more uncertain for each healthy indi- 
vidual than the date of death; that 
death is a pecuniary loss to the depen- 
dents; that there is a necessity to tide 
over a period during which new adjust- 
ments can be made in the lives of the 
survivors; that for this period assist- 
ance is needed. The contributions of 
these numbers of people go into a fund 
out of which this help is furnished, 
Though the date of the individual death 
is uncertain, the number of deaths in 
the year among the contributors is quite 
certain. There is therefore a mathe- 
matical relation established between the 
amount agreed to be contributed and 
the amount of the fund to be drawn 
upon at death. 


Life Insurance as a Brotherhood 


The uncertainty of the date of death 
makes life insurance a very human 
thing. It used to be called a gamble. 
Surely it is not that. We have a right, 
after all these years and the tremen- 
dous extent of life insurance, to say that 
the system is the result of conscious mu- 
tual helpfulness, It is a social institu- 
tion. The family which draws a death 
benefit after a single premium is not 
drawing charity. The obligation of the 
holder of the policy was undertaken in 
good faith with the view of helping 
others, and the help from others arising 
from the unexpected death is the mere 
fulfilment of an obligation which was 
reciprocal. No doubt when a man in- 
sures his life he does it to protect his 
family in the event of his death; but he 
neither expects nor desires his own 
death, and has he not at least a sub- 
consciousness that he is making a mu- 
tual bargain to give or take help as the 
event may prove? Thirty-five out of 
the forty millions of policies are held 
in mutual companies. There is some- 
thing very impressive from the point 
of view of social economy in the band- 
ing together of these millions of peopie 
for mutual protection; something very 
impressive when you think of their mu- 
tual contribution of nearly a billion of 
dollars, seventy-five per cent, of which 
immediately passes into circulation, and 
twenty-five per cent. of which goes into 
circulation through interest bearing in- 
vestments. 


Life insurance is therefore a brother- 
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hood whose operations are intensely 
practical. American life insurance com- 
panies distributed during 1915, $580,- 
121,669 in the payment of death claims 
and matured endowments—over one- 
half the national debt. Think of the ex- 
citement the government would arouse 
if it undertook to pay its debt in a sin- 
gle year! Think of the taxation ne- 
cessary to enable the government to do 
such a thing! Yet the distribution by 
life companies of over half a billion 
dollars in a year causes no comment. 
It enters into the common life of the 
people, affecting enormous numbers of 
them, We may take it that this money 
went to the families of nearly a million 
persons, and therefore affected four or 
five millions of individuals. And this 
is an annual experience. Multiply it 
by ten years, and consider what a com- 
mon daily experience is the knowledge 
by our people of the results of this sys- 
tem of association for mutual help. 


Funds Reach Stupendous Sum 


It would be mere commonplace to 
dwell upon the good done by this enor- 
mous distribution of money, in relieving 
want, paying debts, furnishing future 
support. 

Let us go back to the fund out of 
which these payments are made. It is 
stupendous in amount, The assets of 
these companies at the end of 1915 
were $5,485,307,895. They increased dur- 
ing the year $257,176,467. There were 
poured into this fund during the year 
$1,102,782,532, of which $823,106,490 
were from premiums. Of the total as- 
sets there were permanently invested 
in reserve required by law to meet pol- 
icy obligations the sum of $4,592,921,- 
199; the increase in the reserve during 
the year 1915 was $251,232,545. These 
figures are so large as to benumb us 
if we look at them as mere accumula- 
tions. We must consider how intimate- 
ly into the daily life of our people these 
millions and millions of dollars enter. 
In no other way may we appreciate the 
extent of the service performed. 

Take the five and a half billions of as- 
sets. It is probable that thirty per cent. 
of these are invested in railway secur- 
ities, that is, over one and a half billions 
of dollars are in the real and personal 
property of railways. The first thought 
about this is that the insurance busi- 
ness has been the most important sin- 
gle instrumentality in developing the 
country; that millions of acres of land 
have been thrown open to cultivation; 
that has brought in population for agri- 
cultural work; these must be housed, 
fed and clothed; the crops must be 
shipped away; then we see towns grow 
about the stations to forward the freight 
and to sell the food and clothing to the 
farmers’ families and the railway men. 
Mills follow to bring manufactured ar- 
ticles nearer to the consumers, Thus 
gradually cities grow up, all business in- 
creases, more money circulates. In 
short, the crops, the coal, the ores have 
been wealth added to the country’s re- 
sources; enormous populations have 
been scattered over the various States; 
the resulting commerce has founded and 
built up the cities of the country; and 
through exports, money has been drawn 
from all the world and millions of peo- 
ple invited to our shores and sent 
throughout the land. 


Communities Built Up 


It is probable that thirty-five per cent. 
of these assets are loaned on bonds 
and mortgages. That means that com- 








are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
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Insurance in force, 100,411 Policies for 


It stands alone in that result. 


WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE ~ 
To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums, 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1915 
Total.returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period. 
Excess of amount returned..............s000.- 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


$237,784,931.79 
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A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
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gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











munities have been built up by insur- 
ance funds. It is estimated that ten 
per cent. of the funds are invested in 
State, county and municipal bonds 
and bonds of public improvements. 
Tnat means that communities have 
been developed and sustained, and have 
been furnished with the conveniences 
of modern life and with material facil- 
ities for the education of children by 
the insurance companies. This con- 
structive work is continuous. Under 
the reserve system of insurance, more 
than four-fifths of the assets are subject 
to reserve liabilities—the total reserves 
of the companies amounted to over four 
and a half billions of dollars at the end 
of 1915. The investments are stable. 
They increase automatically, like the 
rolling of a snow-ball. More than three- 
quarters of the semi-annual interest 
receipts are added to the reserve and 
in turn invested and held. Moreover, 
the investments are made where they 
are most needed. This arises from self- 
interest, because obviously the best 
rate of interest is obtained, as a rule, 
wheer capital is scarcest. Fourteen com- 
panies have nearly a billion of dollars 
invested in the West and South. 
Probably fifteen per cent. of the as- 
sets of the companies are invested in 
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policy loans. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether it is wise for either the 
company or the borrowing policy-hold- 
ers that there should be so much lend- 
ing, it must be admitted that the loans 
associate company and _ policy-holder 
closer together; that the return of over 
eight hundred millions of dollars col- 
lected in premiums to those who paid 
them, and while they are continuing 
their policies, means an increase in 
capital resources; that the business 
and social life of the individual are 
profoundly affected. He spends the 
money borrowed. If he pays future 
premiums with it, he keeps his family 
protected; if he pays debts, he releases 
capital and carries easier the burden 
of life; if he buys luxuries, he thanks 
insurance for his keener enjoyment; if 
he tides over loss of income, he real- 
izes as never before the blessings of 
life insurance. 
Economic Service in Industrial 

Let us go deeper into the relation of 
insurance to the industrial life of peo- 
ple. The income in 1915 of the 244 
companies was over a billion of dollars, 
o? which over 800 millions were in pre- 
miums. Of this billion dollars of in- 
ecme ($1,102,782,532), twenty-five per 
cent. was added to reserve—$251,232,- 
645—and invested in the upbuilding of 
our material resources; fifty per cent. 
-—$580,121,669—-was returned to policy- 
holders new and old. Want relieved, 
families supported, children educated, 
debts paid, investments made for widow 
and children—the blessings of life in- 
surance have so often been explained 
that | need not pursue that topic; six- 
teen per cent. went to management ex- 
penses—-salaries, wages, commissions 
—touching the community on all sides 
as money spent in small sums inevitably 
does; about one and a half per cent.— 
say. sixteen millions of dollars—paid 
in taxes on premiums, an amount we 
Diay say unjustly assessed upon thrift, 
but which went to lighten the burdens 
of other taxation and contributed to the 
earrying on of civilized life, protection 
of property, education, caring for the 
dick. 

Perhaps one gets a clearer concep- 
tion of the economic service of life in- 
surance when he studies the business 
of Industrial life insurance. Three-quar~ 
ters of all the policies in force are In- 
dustrial—thirty-two millions out of forty- 
three. When one thinks of the service 
performed, the number of individuals 
affected is perhaps more important than 
the amount. Is it not a startling fact 
that one out of every five of the popu- 
lation of the United States and Canada 
holds an Industrial life insurance policy 
and weekly pays his premium to a col- 
lector? Can any one institution be 
said to be as close to the people as 
that? When you consider that in 
Philadelphia and some other cities 
there are more Industrial life insur- 
ance policies in force than the number 
of the population, you begin to get an 
inkling of how close to the life of the 
people life insurance is. 

Some Impressive Statistics 

One hundred and fifty-six millions 
are annually collected in weekly in- 
stallments. This involves eight and a 
half millions of visits weekly by agents 
—over four hundred millions of visits 
annually. The agent performs all 
the services required by the _ policy- 
holder—he collects the premiums, pays 
the dividends and bonuses, calls to 
prepare the proofs of death and 
later to pay the claims. The agent 
enters into the daily family life 
of the wage-earners. He knows all 
the family, their joys and griefs, their 
income and outgo, their pleasures, their 
work—their very life; is often their 
advisor, confidant and friend; and al- 
ways in a representative capacity; he 
iz what he is to those millions of 
people because he to them is the com- 
pany; they know the company is back 
of the agent; agents may change, but 
the company is always with them. 
People pay premiums to the agents and 
the collections go to the insurance 
fund—the assets; the assets are invest- 
ed; part of them go to railway treas- 


uries; part to governmental officials; 
part to treasurers of public utility com- 
panies; part to personal borrowers on 
mortgages. But these recipients do not 
keep the money. They spend it in 
materials and wages. The materials, 
moreover, had to be manufactured by 
wage-earners. In the last analysis the 
people who pay the premiums get the 
premiums back in wages. It is the 
workman who gets metal and coal out 
of mines, who clears forests, who 
fashions lumber, who gathers crops, who 
makes brick, who quarries stone, who 
draws rails, who casts structural steel, 
who erects buildings and lays railway 
lines and builds locomotives and cars. 
For all these things he gets paid out 
of the assets of insurance companies 
invested in the debts of his employer. 
And when he gets his wages he buys 
food and clothing, and this involves 
more buildings and more railways and 
more cities and towns and more means 
of communication and more public util- 
ities. And with part of his wages he buys 
insurance and pays his premiums and 
increases the companies’ funds. Thus, 
money he pays to insurance companies 
comes back to him in wages. An end- 
less chain? No. It is circulating blood. 
It carries on the life of the people. Ser- 
vice? It is civilized life! From the 
cradle to the grave Industrial life in- 
surance is the companion, servant, 
friend, benefactor of the wage-earning 
families. It makes of these people a 
cepitalistic class. No one of them can 
buy a bond, but two hundred of them 
can do so every year, for their collec- 
tive Industrial premiums will then have 
amounted to $1,000. A million of them in 
ten years will have contributed enough 
to build a railway halfway across the 
continent; or to put up fifty large city 
schools; or to run a subway through 
New York; or to supply a large city 
with water; or to build 20,000 homes 
for a hundred thousand people—build 
a city! It is not only that they can 
do it—they do it! Consider the as- 
sets of the Industrial companies—el- 
even hundred millions of dollars! 


A Recent Service 

A recent progressive stage of life in- 
surance which has economic interest 
is what is practically the care and in- 
vestment of savings for the surviving 
dependents; an end achieved by the 
deposit of the proceeds of a policy with 
the company which pays interest, or 
the payment of the policy in many in- 
stalments. The amount of insurance 
or these plans is rapidly increasing. 
This is a service which saves depend- 
ents from errors of judgment and ex- 
ploitation by unwise and designing 
advisors. 

One large and old life insurance com- 
pany is issuing millions of insurance to 
employes covering a burial fund for 
the employe and weekly support to the 
dependents; the premiums paid by the 
employer. Another prominent com- 
pany issues policies providing sick 
benefits, accident indemnity and _ bur- 
ial -fund. These policies may be col- 
lective, issued to the employer, with 
or without contributions from the em- 
ploye. Two other companies insure 
their thirty thousand of employes 
against sickness and death. 

One or two companies are offering 
mortgage loans on homes, with pro- 
vision for amortization protected by 
life insurance; a form of service of the 
greatest benefit to the community as 
well as to the insured. 


Its Latest Development 


The latest development of life in- 
surance in this country is interesting 
and, to those who know the history of 
this business, really amazing. It is dis- 
tinctively American, for it is seen in 
no other country. It is doubtless the 
outgrowth of the sentiment which of 
late years is pervading society through- 
out the world, and in this country es- 
pecially has involved industrial and 
commercial business: the sentiment 
that there is a responsibility resting 
upon the prosperous to help the less 
fortunate; that there is a duty to the 
community to better conditions and up- 
lift the mass. As life insurance is 
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based upon mortality, it is a logical 
working out of this sentiment for the 
insurance companies to do something 
to lower the death-rate—to conserve 
health and lengthen human life. It is 
the same sentiment which leads manu- 
facturers to improve conditions of la- 
Lor and domestic life of wage-earners 
and to promote thrift. 

This new service which life insur- 
ance has begun runs along several 
channels, and we may well take a 
brief survey. In a paper widely dis- 
tributed at the 15th International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography held 
three years ago, Mr. Cox, manager of 
the Presidents’ Association, composed 
of about thirty life insurance compan- 
ies carrying seventy-seven per cent. 
of the American policies, noted that 
there was a group of five cOmpanies, 
with twenty-two millions of policies, 
that were making special efforts to 
stimulate their policy-holders to per- 
sonal and public hygiene; that there 
was another group of four companies 
which advised impaired applicants for 
insurance as to their physical condition 
and made suggestions to aid them. An- 
other company provided for free per- 
icdical medical examination of its pol- 
icy-holders. Another had formed a 
health association among its members. 
The Presidents’ Association itself open- 
ed a forum a few years ago for the dis- 
cussion of things intended to prevent 
disease; and papers were read by Pro- 
fessor Fisher of Yale, Dr. Foster of the 
St. Paul Medical Journal, Dr. Wyman, 
Surgeon-General of the United States 
Health and Hospital Service; Dr. Ros- 
enau of the Harvard Medical College, 
Dr. Porter, Health Commissioner of 
New York State; Dr. Doty, Health 
‘Officer of New York City; Dr. Wilbur 
o: the Census Bureau, and Dr. Dwight 
of the New England Mutual. Life, 
on such subjects as the Economic As- 
pect of Lengthening Human Life, In- 
creased Longevity of Policy-holders, 
Work of the Federal Government in 
Health Conservation, Preventive Med- 
icine, Fight against Preventable Dis- 
ezses, Modern Sanitation, etc. The 
American Life Convention had addres- 
ses by experts on Forces Against Mor- 
tality, Mortality from Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Circulatory System, the 
Short Life History. 

A Life Extension Bureau has been 
formed, patronized by several compan- 
ies, which examines insured persons 
and communicates -the results to the 
family physicians, the cost defrayed 

(Continued on page 8.) 





The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 


increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 
$125,660,173 
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Systematic Use of 
Time of An Agent 


CHARTS OUTLINED BY R. A. FER- 
RIS, MASS. MUTUAL LIFE 








Standard of Daily Efficiency Prepared 
By Cleveland Man—Gives His Own 
Experience 
R. A. Ferris, of the Cleveland agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, re- 
cently read to the agency observations 
on the systematic use o1 time, based 
upon his own experience. He said in 

part as follows: 

These plans, methods and schemes of 
the past have been of wonderful help, 
but each has failed to bring about the 
desired result, viz.: enough business to 
satisfy, first of all, my financial need. 
They have failed because they have 
had to do, mostly, with selling the in- 
surance, leaving out consideration of 
First Principles—seeing daily enough 
men (to whom to present the material). 

Of what value is knowledge and 
ability, if it be not used? I failed, I 
believe, because I lacked the proper 
“track” to run on. It is the “track” I’m 
going to illustrate. Over this track 
we may run flat-cars, day-coaches or 
Pullmans (representing the intelligence 
demonstrated in our interviews). All 
of my previous schemes, I believe, were 
of “Rolling Stock” variety, and I had 
not the track; sounds like getting the 
cart before the horse, and it is so, yet 





how many of us have not done the 
same thing throughout our entire ex- 
perience in the work? We will now 


inspect the “track.” 
Yearly Standard Chart 
Based on: 
7 Interviews per Soliciting Day. 
$4,000 Average Application. 
$12.50 per $1,000 Average Commission. 
Total days—calendar year...... 365 
Less: 
Sundays 
Saturdays (not soliciting days). .52 
Vacation 3 weeks, 
15 soliciting days 
3 Saturdays 
3 Sundays 


21 total days ......scserene 15 
Holidays and other days when 
soliciting is impossible........ 11 130 


Soliciting days per year (5 days : 
per full week).........-.++++- 235 
From my past experience I took for 

my Standard: 

$4,000 as the Amount of the Average 
application. 

Based upon my past experience (not 
charted at all, but just added up, di- 
vided, ete.). 

Average Commission 
gregates $12.50. 

The Soliciting Day is the unit of time 
used. 

In order to ascertain what one may 
accomplish in a given length of time, 
it is necessary to determine upon a 
period long enough to strike an aver- 
age. The calendar year is, I think, the 
best period. 

While I am certain that a record for 
a period less than a year will be insuf- 
ficient to establish reliable data for 
arriving at definite Standards, the rec- 
ord shown later in the “Recapitulation 
Chart” brings out some very interest- 
ing facts, although it covers a period 
of only four months. 

Taking the ‘calendar year, 365 days. 
subtracting from that Sundays, 52, Sat- 
urdays, 52. I have taken out a three- 
week vacation period (15 Soliciting 
Days, plus 3 Saturdays, and 3 Sundays). 
Holidays which are not soliciting days, 
an average of 11 days. Making a total 
of 130 days, subtracting, leaves 235 
Total Soliciting Days per Year. Multi- 
plying this by Seven Interviews per 
Soliciting Day, gives 1,645 Total Inter- 
views per Year. 

Some may question this next illustra- 


per $1,000 ag- 


tion, but, except that I have changed it 
slightly, for my own use, it is not origi- 
nal by any manner of means, one of the 
companies having followed this method 
to determine the ratio of applications to 
interviews based upon the experience of 
150 men, 

Soliciting Days per Year....... 235 
Interviews per Soliciting Day... 7 


Total Interviews per Year 


ge 1,645+2 
Doubtful and No Good......... 822 
Hopeful Prospects ............ 822+2 
GOOR PROCPOCE 6.02 ccicswccieve 411+3 
pO ER ee ere ree 137 
Average Application (Stand- 

DEE | ches paw dee sedwendms $4,000 
Total Applications per Year 137 


Total Production per Year. . $548,000 


Average Commissions per 
$1,000 (Standard) ........ $12.50 
Total of Commissions per Yr. 548 


$6,854.00 
Classifying Interviews 

Dividing the total number of inter- 
views per day by 2, we have 822, which 
I designate Doubtful and No Good. 
They are thrown into the discard, leav- 
ing 822 Hopeful Prospects. Dividing 
this number by 2, we have 411 Good 
Prospects. (One man appears to be in 
the market for future insurance, but 
not for immediate closing; he would 
fall into this class of Hopeful Prospects. 
There are men whom you have not quite 
been able to close, but who within the 
next 30 or 60 days will close for insur- 
ance, they are classed as Good Pros- 
pects.) Kor my own use I have divided 
this by », arriving at 137 Applications 
for the Year. The Standard Average 
Application, $4,000 times 137 (total ap- 
plications per year), gives a result of 
$548,000 as the Year’s Production. Mul- 
tiplying by $12.50, the Average Commis- 
sion per $1,000, a Total of First Year's 
Commissions,—$6,854. 

October, 1916 Interview Chart 


Date Calls Int. D. H. G.P. App. Amt. 
N.G. 
1 


Com. 


0 7 6 2 2 1 + $5,000 $52.88 

This is an illustration of the Inter- 
view Chart I use. It is worked out for 
the month, lines provided for each 
Soliciting Day. This was yesterday’s 
interview result, the 30th day of Octo- 
ber. There were 7 Calls, 6 Interviews, 
one of which I considered Doubtful, two 
Hopeful Prospects, two Good Prospects, 
and I wrote one Application for $5,000 
with a First Year Commission of $52.88. 


Recapitulation Chart 
Sol. Produc- 

Month Days Calls Int. App. tion Com. 

Ore 18 133 102 4 16,570 196.47 

August ...... 17 143 10 9 25,535 320.72 

September >. ae 206 141 12 34,000 396.78 

October ...... BD 143 124 13° 45,000 568.09 
Ratio 

App. Calls Int. App. Com. C. 


to App. Per M. Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Int. App. P. M.S. D.S.D.S.D.$.D. Int. 


July ...1lto 

25.5 4,143 11.86 7.4 5.7 .22 11.00 1.92 
Aug. ...lto 

12.11 2,837 12.56 8.4 6.4 .53 18.86 2.94 
Sept. ...1 to 


11.75 2,834 11.67 10.3 7. .6 19.84 2.81 

Tet. coved 
9.54 3,461 12.62 7.1 6.2 .65 28.40 4.58 
What I have here is a Recapitulation 
Chart for the past four months’ work. 


There are some interesting features in 
connection with it. I want to give you 
an idea as to how I have planned this 
thing out. From the chart below, I have 
divided down until I arrived at the re- 
sult for one day; 7 Interviews, 58/190 
of an Application, $2,350 Production per 
Soliciting Day, total Commission per 
Soliciting Day $29. I have worked that 
out for each soliciting day in each 
month, and then I have taken the cal- 
endar year and worked out the number 
of Soliciting Days for each Month. The 
month of October had 20 Soliciting 
Days. 
Daily Efficiency Standard Chart 


Sol. Inter- Applica- Produc- Com. 
day. views. tions. tion. total. 
Ist 7 5S 2,350 $29 
2nd 14 1.17 4,700 58 
3rd 21 1.75 7,000 88 
20th 140 11.7 46,750 584 


Now, in relation to this chart, I know 
at the close of each Soliciting Day what 
my records should be if I am keeping 
pace with my Standard. This Standard 
I have taken for myself is purely arbi- 
trary. I am trying to work to it and 
shall be happy if I am successful. At 
the close of the year I may be able to 
establish a definite standard based on 
actual results. 

Four Months’ Experience 

I am going to give you the result for 
the four months that these charts have 
been in use. In July I had 18 Soliciting 
Days. I made 133 Calls, 102 Interviews, 
I wrote 4 Applications with a Produc- 
tion of $16,570, Total Commissions of 
$196.47. 

I wrote one application to 25% inter- 
views. (My Standard calls for one ap- 
plication to 12 interviews.) The aver- 
age application is $4,143. (1 exceeded 
my Standard for the amount of average 
Applications.) The Average Commis- 
sion per $1,000 was $11.86 (the Standard 
is $12.50 per thousand). Interviews per 
Soliciting Day 5-7/10. Commissions per 
Soliciting Day $11; Commissions per 
Interview, $1.92. 

In August I had 17 Soliciting Days, 
143 Calls, 109 Interviews, 9 Applications. 
My Production was $25,535, Commis- 
sions $320.72. One application to each 
12.11 interviews. Average Application 
$2,837. My average Commission per $1,- 
000 is about par, $12.56. Interviews per 
Soliciting Day 6-4/10. Commissions per 
Soliciting Day, $18.86. Commissions per 
Interview, $2.94. 

In September I had 20 
Days, 206 Calls, 141 Interviews, 12 Ap- 
plications. My Production, $34,000, 
Commissions, $396.78. One Application 
to each 11% Interviews. Average Ap 
plication, $2,834, average Commission 
per Thousand, $11.67; Interviews per 
Soliciting Day, 7. Commissions per 
Soliciting Day, $19.84. Commissions 
per Interview, $2.81. 

In October I had 20 Soliciting Days, 
143 Calls, 124 Interviews, 13 Applica- 
tions (against 11.7, the Standard). Pro- 
duction, $45,000; Commissions, $568.09. 
One Application to each 9.54 Interviews. 
Average Application $3,461, Average 
Commission per $1,000, $12.62. Inter- 
views per Soliciting Day, 6.2; Commis- 
sions per Soliciting Day, $28.40; Com- 
missions per Interview, $4.58. 


Soliciting 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to thesa, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 

1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities .6cccccs 69,154,791.00 
ee ee $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 


institution, 
EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











Vest Pocket Date Cards 

I use in connection with my soliciting 
the Memindex (vest pocket date cards). 
I have the back of each card ruled for 
the Interviews and Calls, and the stand- 
ing of the prospect I call on, whether 
he is a Doubtful, No Good, Hopeful or 
Good Prospect, tabulating the record as 
I proceed with the day’s work. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE’S 
SURPLUS DISTRIBUTIONS 
- ; 
The Metropolitan Life has mailed to 
agents notice of the 1917 surplus distri- 
butions. Some of the new dividends 
follow: 
Ordinary Life (on basis of $5,000) 
Age 20, premium adopted May, 1909, 
$68.10; on issues of 1912, $5.27; 1911, 
$5.62; 1910, $5.98; 1909, $6.36. 
Age 30, 1912, $6.62; 1911, $7.15; 
$7.70; 1909, $8.27. 
Age 40, $8.72; $9.53; $10.37; $11.22. 
Age 50, $12.20; $13.40; $14.61; $15.84. 
15 Payment Life ($1,000 basis) 





1910, 


Premium. -—Issues of—-- 
Age. 1909. 1912. 1909. 
20 $27.08 $3.98 $4.64 
30 $2.27 4.01 4.82 
40 39.91 4.07 5.09 
50 60.71 6.71 7.06 
20 Year Endowment (basis of $1,000) 
Premium, Issues of 
Age 1907. 1909. 1907. 
20 $42.79 $5.60 $6.47 
40 45.30 5.81 6.68 
Ordinary Life (Special Class—Basis of 
$1,000) 
Premium. Issues of 
Age 1907. 1912. 1907. 
20 $22.08 1.30 $1.74 
40 38.28 4.32 5.38 
Whole Life 
Intermediate—On Basis of $500. 
Premium. Issues of 
Age 1907. 1911. 1907. 
20 $8.76 $0.27 $0.47 
40 16.85 58 97 
15 Payment Life 
Intermediate—On Basis of $500. 
Premium, Issues of— 
Age 1901. 1906. 1901. 
20 919.07 $6,29 $1.83 
40 27.18 6.98 2.80 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














The Eastern Underwriter 

The New has received from a west- 

Farm Loan ern general agency a re- 

Act quest for some informa- 

tion regarding the opera- 

tion of the new farm loan act. L. W. 

Clapp, of Wichita, Kan., in the Decem- 

ber 23 issue of “The Financier” gives a 

brief description, which will answer 
the query. 

The plans for accomplishing the in- 
crease in the supply of money loaned to 
the class of farmers qualified under 
the act, plainly stated, is this: To col- 
lect together in the hands of twelve 
District Farm Land Banks a volume of 
farm mortgages gathered from all the 
states of the Union on all classes of 
lands Cultivated by the owners; to de- 
duct from the proceeds due the farmer 
on these loans 5 per cent., or $1,000 on 
each $20,000, to capitalize the banks; 
to then pledge the mortgages as secur- 
ity for bonds sold to the investing pub- 
lic. In order to destroy discrimination, 
or preference for bonds originating in 
the popular and high credit districts to 
the disadvantage of the bonds issued in 
less popular and poorer credit localities, 
the capital stock owned by each bor- 
rower ($50 per $1,000 borrowed) in high 
credit states and in addition thereto a 
lize amount of 5 per cent. of each loan 
made (being $50 per $1,000), assessable 
to each borrower, in addition to his cap- 
ital stock liability (making a total of 
$100 for each $1,000 borrowed) is made 
a direct liability of every farmer in or- 
der to guarantee and make good the 
losses resulting from the defaulting 
farmers in any state or states. By 
holding the farm and the farmer of good 
credit to the amount of one-tenth of 
his loan, liable for the farm and farmer 
of bad credit, it is planned to establish 
good credit for all borrowers and obtain 
abundant money for all, 

The plan for making repayment of 
the money easy is to make the joans for 
five to forty years as preferred by the 
borrower, repayable in smal] annual or 
semi-annual installments in addition to 
the interest, and at the same time 
create long time securities for the in- 
vestor. The collections to be reloaned 
in the same manner. 

The rate of interest is to be reduced 
by the same process of holding the 
good borrower and his farm for the bad 
borrower's default, thus giving him the 
credit that individually he lacks, and by 
exempting from the taxation the mort- 
gages, the capital stock of the bank and 
the bond, thereby giving this class of 
farmers’ notes and mortgages a pref- 
erence over all other farmers’ and busi- 
ness men’s obligations. 

* + + 


In several instances 

Possible agents of companies 
New Source have induced a college 

. Of Business graduating class to in- 
sure their lives for the 

benefit of their alma mater. Colleges 
are always in need of and always grate- 
ful for contributions, and the graduat- 
ing class is usually enthusiastic for the 
institution and quite ready to do some- 


thing for it to the extent of their ability. 
The difficulty with the project is that 
many students at graduation not only 
have little wealth but are in debt, so 
that progress is slow. Another trouble 
is that many of the students have 
friends in the insurance business and 
the news that the class contemplates 
insuring as a body quickly brings com- 
petitors on the ground, and in the re- 
sulting turmoil nothing is accomplished. 


The paragraph printed above is from 
the Mutual Life’s valuable little agency 
paper, “Points.” Continuing, “Points” 
says: 

There is perhaps a more promising 
field in another direction. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in America has 
formulated a plan to grant every retir- 
ing clergyman a pension of one-half of 
his salary while in the active work. The 
plan also provides for continuing one- 
half of the pension to the widow of the 
deceased clergyman with proportionate 
provision for any minor children that 
there may be, 

To provide these pensions each parish 
centributes to the Church Pension Fund 
7% per cent. of the amount of the rec- 
tor’s salary. As the purpose is to have 
the plan in operation by the Ist of 
March, 1917, it is proposed to raise an 
immediate fund of five million dollars 
toward providing pensions for those 
who are now approaching the retiring 
age. The larger part of this has al- 
ready been pledged, but without doubt 
additional contributions to the perma- 
nent Church Pension Fund will always 
be acceptable. 


In all probability many wealthy men 
will contribute toward the permanent 
endowment of this fund, and there are 
many others who would gladly do so if 
they felt able to draw upon their work- 
ing capital or resources to that extent. 
Many a man, who would like to con- 
tribute, say $10,000 to the fund, could 
not see his way clear to withdraw that 
amount of money from his business, but 
in many cases he could easily contrib- 
ute, say $500 a year, to pay the premium 
upon a 20-year endowment policy of 
$10,000 on his own life in favor of the 
fund, 

Among our agents are undoubtedly 
many who are connected with the Epis- 
copal Church and who already know of 
this project. They also know many 
broad-minded, liberal members of the 
church who might easily be induced to 
carry endowment insurance for the ben- 
efit of the fund. Why not interview 
some of these people? In any event, 
this is a subject upon which the agent 
could readily get a hearing with the 
prospect. The latter might be reluct- 
ant to talk life insurance in the usual 
way, but he is interested in his church 
and in the beneficent project proposed, 
and will readily talk about that. He 
will even in many cases be grateful to 
the agent who can show him a practic- 
able method by which he can contribute 
handsomely to the Church Pension 
Fund, though he may already have all 
the life insurance that he needs on his 
own account, 


Haley Fiske on 


Insurance Brotherhood 
(Continued from page 6.) 
by the companies. One life insurance 
company has thus had examined fifteen 
theusand of its policy-holders. 
Broad Service Performed 
One company with nearly thirteen 
millions of policies in force has issued 
large numbers of pamphlets and leaf- 
lets on health and disease to its pol- 
icy-holders and has an expert con- 
stantly studying morbidity from many 
pcints of view, especially occupational 
diseases, and publishes the results. 
Another company, with over sixteen 
millions of policies, has an elaborate 
system of education and of fighting 
disease and ameliorating sickness. It 
has circulated one hundred and forty 
millions of pamphlets, leaflets and mag- 
azine articles in several languages upon 
such subjects as Tuberculosis (six mil- 
lions), Care of Children (two and a 
half millions), Teeth, Tonsils and Ad- 
enoids (same number), Health of the 
Worker, Care of Babies (six millions), 
Milk (five millions), Flies and Filth 
(six millions), Typhoid Fever, Scarlet 
Fever, Diphtheria, Measles, Whooping- 
Cough, Cancer, Pellagra, Hookworm, 
Infantile Paralysis, Smallpox, and has 
distributed thirty-four millions of pa- 
per drinking-cups. It exhibits health 
educational booths at county fairs, as 
many as 125 in a year. It assists 
health officers in clean-up campaigns 
in over 250 cities. It has made sur- 
veys of several large cities to discover 
and tabulate the amount and causes 
of sickness. It has helped the author- 
ities to enforce housing laws; distrib- 
uted ballots on votes for municipal 
sanatoria and additional school houses; 
co-operated with anti-tuberculosis soci- 
eties; agitated in legislatures and 
among health officers for systematic 
and accurate vital statistics. It has 
cc-operated with the Federal Govern- 
ment in a survey of unemployment in 
44 cities—a survey covering three mil- 
lions of lives. Its most remarkable 
werk on lines of health is a system 
of furnishing free the service of trained 
nurses among sick policy-holders, whose 
visits number a million a year; the 
nurses attend the sick and give in- 
struction to the families in hygiene. 
Over six and a third millions of these 
visits have been paid. It has entered 
into a kind of partnership with two 
States to get trained nursing to every 
sick inhabitant. The company has 
built a sanatorium for tuberculous em- 
ployes and is building a rest house 
for convalescents from other diseases. 
The sanatorium is a center of study of 
the White Plague, its prevention and 
cure, and carries on correspondence 
and reciprocal visits with like institu- 
tions. Of about 500 treated, including 
those still in the institution, it has dis- 
charged as cured (or arrested and 
quiescent cases, as physicians say) 35 
per cent. in two years’ work, although 
at the start over 8 per cent. of the 
cases sent were far advanced, 61 per 
cent. moderately advanced, and many 
are still under treatment. It is now 
paying for the work of taking over a 
whole town, making a survey to deter- 
mine what inhabitants are infected 
with tuberculosis, then of isolating the 
patients, nursing and treating them— 
in an effort to find out whether such 
work will result in stamping out tuber- 
culosis altogether from the community. 
Altogether the company spends more 
than a million dollars a year in wel- 
fare work. The company medically ex- 
amines its twenty thousand agents and 





E have room just now for two or 

three good men—not the Million 

Lollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











employes annually for the discovery 
and treatment of incipient disease. 


Solving Economic Ills 
It seems to us that the best thought 
of the age has fixed upon insurance 
as the solvent for most of the economic 
ills of society. 


A PITTSBURGH COMMENT 








“Insurance World” Says Some New 
York Companies Indirectly Violate 
Limitation Feature 

Under the heading “Pennsylvania and 
New York Laws” this editorial has been 
published by “The Insurance World” of 
Pittsburgh: 

“The Pennsylvania legislature could 
make a big mistake by following too 
closely the laws of New York State 
regarding limitations in life insurance, 
for the simple reason that the New 
York laws are not effective in practice. 
The New York Insurance Department 
is well aware of the fact that the real 
purpose of the expense limitation fea- 
ture is not carried out, Some com- 
panies operating in New York—in fact, 
New York companies—are paying ex- 
cessive prices for business, but they 
are doing it ‘through the back door.’ 
True, they pay a schedule outlined by 
the New York legislature, but what is 
paid in addition thereto? Contracts are 
made stipulating a service to be ren- 
dered for the excess compensation, but 
among life insurance men it is well 
known that the idea is merely a sub- 
terfuge in most instances. It is excess 
compensation for securing business. It 
may be called ‘caring for old business,’ 
‘expense of office, etc.,’ but there is no 
denying its real purpose, If Pennsyl- 
vania is to have legislation of this na- 
ture, it should be such as to place all 
companies on an equal basis. There 
should be no avenue whereby some 
companies may spend almost double 
the requirements under which other 
companies are trying to do business. 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment should see to it that it is not used 
as a catspaw for extracting burned 
chestnuts.” 
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Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1851 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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FOUNDED 1865 


Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
of Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


and Economy 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 
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How to Present Long 
Term Endowments 


ESSAY OF J. G. PURKY, 
INDIANAPOLIS 

List of Sten s—Called 
“Best All-Round Policy on 
the Market” 


PRIZE 
AETNA, 


Long 





J. G. Purky of Indianapolis, won a 
prize in a contest among Aetna Life 


men through a paper on “How to Pre- 
Term Endow- 
follows: 


sent Advantages of Long 
ments.” Mr. Purky’s essay 
The best argument I know of in favor 
of long-term endowments, is to buy 
one for yourself. Any salesman can 
best sell that which he believes to be 
best. Justify your prospect’s confidence 
in you by buying for yourself that which 
you are asking him to buy, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the long-term en- 
dowment will convince you that it is 
the best life insurance written. Lay 
your own policy before your prospect; 
that gets his attention, and every ar- 
gument you advance is proved then and 
there. Your own policy creates a psy- 
chological effect which cannot’ be 
brought about in any other way. 


Favorite Prospect 

Twenty payment life is a deservedly 
popular form of life insurance, and the 
prospect with a leaning to twenty pay- 
ment Hfe is my prospect for long term 
insurance. Many men will not admit, 
even to themselves, that they are ac- 
tuated by any selfish motive in consid- 
ering life insurance, yet the “big drive” 
is often started by playing up the cash 
values at the end of a given number of 
years, and this convinces me that your 
average prospect considers the reserve 
his special and personal equity in the 
contract. ‘Mr. Prospect, without reser- 
vation, also feels that as the head of 
the house (present or future) he is the 
one most eminently qualified to “put the 
money where it will do the most good,” 
and the chances are that in this he 
is right. I never knew a wife or mother 
who speculated very extensively as to 
how or where she would invest the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy, under 
which she was beneficiary, prior to the 
insurance becoming a claim; though a 
man usually knows some years in ad- 
vance what he expects to do with the 
proceeds of a maturing endowment. 

The prospect’s family history has 
much to do with the selection of form 
best suited as regards period of endow- 
ment and attained age at time of ma- 
turity, Some will consider age 60 a 
favorable age for maturity, while others 
may feel that age 70 is not an extreme 
age. Age 65 strikes me as more gener- 
ally appearing. A prospect whose an- 
cestry is noted for longevity, prefers 
to base his expectancy on family his- 
tory rather than on the insurance tables. 
The point, though, is to get the appli- 
cation, so let Mr. Prospect have his own 
notions regarding his expectation of 
life. I prefer to talk the twenty pay- 
ment plan, or thirty or thirty-five year 
endowment, as this comes more nearly 
meeting our prospect’s preconceived 


ideas as to premium outlay per $1,000 


-insurance, 


Comparison 

Let us consider as a basis of compar- 
ison the commercial twenty payment 
life policy with the twenty payment thir- 
ty-year endowment non-participating, at 
age (I might add here, however, 
that if figures were available the par- 
ticipating plan might show to advan- 
tage.) 

Commercial twenty payment life, an- 
nual premium $29.59 for twenty years, 
equals $591.80 total deposit, and policy 
fully paid for life. Twenty payment 
thirty-year endowment, annual premium 
$34.22 for twenty years, equals $684.40 
total deposit, policy fully paid and ma- 
turing as an endowment for its face 
value $1,000 at age 65. During twenty 
years the insured will have deposited 
with the Company $92.60 more on the 
endowment than on the life plan. But 
at age 65 his cash value on the twenty 
payment life is $688; whereas the value 
of his endowment is $1,000, a difference 
in favor of the endowment of $312 

Put that on paper before your pros- 
pect and he begins to think in terms of 
real money. ‘Here is a clear gain of 
$219 on a total investment of $92.60 dis- 
tributed over a period of twenty years, 


35. 


calling for an annual deposit of only 
$4.63. 
Here we have a life insurance con- 


tract which becomes fully paid in twen- 
ty years, terminating the premium pay- 
ments at an age (55) when he may still 
buy additional insurance, He will have 
created an estate free from taxation or 
any other encumbrance. Combined with 
this is an investment feature—which is 
safe as a government bond, and for 
yield it is in a class by itself. 

This form of contract is sufficient 
answer to every objection any one can 
raise to life insurance. Here are a few 
of the things it provides: $1,000 cash 
dead or alive any time before not later 
than 65, for a deposit of less than four 
per cent. a year for twenty years. If 
you live you get it; if you die the folks 
get it, If you are totally disabled, you 
get it. You can borrow money on it 
from any bank in the U. S. A. It’s ne- 
gotiable—you can sell it, Once under 
way, it goes merrily on. In fact, I think 
it the best all-round policy on the mar- 


ket, and it appeals to young men be- 
cause they can see their way out. 
= - v 
TWISTING CASE 
General agents in Philadelphia are 


a twisting 
to the at- 
Insurance 
a leading 
and other 
holding 


considerably exercised over 
case which may be brought 
tention of the Pennsylvania 
Department. Harold Pierce, 
writer of the New York Life, 
Philadelphia men have been 

conferences relating to the case. 


TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION 

The Travelers will hold its agency 
convention on September 4, 5 and 6 
at some Atlantic seaboard place. To 
attend agents must have written at 
least twenty-five new risks between 
January 1 and June 30. 

Deputy Commissioner Stoddard, of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
has been investigating alleged activities 
of Pension Mutual men agents in New 
York State. 


Largest of all 
Policies Written 


CALLS FOR COVER- 
40,000 EMPLOYES 
$30,000,000 of Insurance Upon Lives of 
Union Pacific Employes Latest 
speeanennd aren 


CONTRACT 
AGE OF 


All insurance records are broken in 
a contract just completed involving 
over thirty million dollars of insurance 
upon the lives of the forty thousand 
employes of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way System. This insurance contract 
was written by The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society on the group plan. 

Under the group plan the Equitable 
provides insurance equivalent to one 
year’s salary not to exceed $2500 on 
each employe of the Union Pacific. In 
ccmbination with the Equitable’s policy 
the Continental Casualty Company of 
Chicago provides group health and 
accident insurance covering payments 
for injuries and disabilities on the same 
lives. The insurance covers everyone 
who has been one year in the employ 
of the Union Pacific Railway System 
which embraces the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company of Utah, The Oregon 
Shortline Railway Company of Utah 
and the Oregon, Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company of Oregon. An 
aunouncement giving the full details 
ot the insurance has been posted on 
the lines of the Company and becomes 
effective midnight to-night. 

President William A. Day, of the 
Equitable, said that this transaction 
vas particularly gratifying as being 
the largest of the kind and setting a 
new record for insurance contracts in 
beth the life and casualty lines. Since 
the inauguration of group insurance, 
siys President Day, in 1912 life insur- 
ance records have been consistently 
tumbling. At that time the Equitable 
broke all records in the Montgomery 
Ward transaction which aggregated 
seven million dollars of insurance. 
Later the honors went to the Stude- 
baker Corporation when the Equitable 
covered ten thousand employes. A yet 
larger policy was issued by the Society 
late last year to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
covering eighteen thousand workers, 
Tke Union Pacific transaction is, there- 
fore, a new high record for insurance. 


MUTUAL’S NEW CLAUSE 
Company Discusses Disability Feature 
—Does Not Displace Waiver of 
Premium Clause 


The Mutual Life makes the follow- 
ing; explanation to agents about its new 
disability clause: 

It is important that the agent remem- 
ber that the new disability clause does 
not displace the waiver of premium 
ciause. The waiver of premium clause 
will be continued in its present form 
as a separate offer. Therefore, in the 
next edition of the rate book, three sets 
of rates will appear, as follows: (1) For 
policies having no disability clause of 
any sort; (2) for policies with the “pre- 
sent waiver of premium;” (3) for pol- 
icies with the new “disability benefits,” 


which includes both waiver of premium 
and annual. income payments. 

As in the waiver of premium clause, 
the additional premium whieh is to be 
charged for the new clause, will cease 
when the policyholder becomes sixty 
years of age, and the regular normal 
premium, if any, will then prevail. 

The new clause will not be granted 
in excess of $25,000 on a single life, and 
the usual restrictions that apply to the 
present waiver of premium clause will 
be observed in granting this new bene- 
fit. 

Here a possible question arises inas- 
much as it has been possible and will 
continue to be possible for the applicant 
to secure “waiver of premium” on in- 
surance up to and including $50,000 in 
amount. However, if a person is already 
insured in the Company for $50,000, 
with the waiver of premitim clause 
ccvering the full amount, it will not 
be possible for him to secure the new 
clause in any additional policies that 
he may take out. If he has the waiver 
of. premium clause on but $25,000 of 
insurance, he can secure the new 
clause on an additional $25,000. In 
brief, it will be impossible for any pol- 
icyholder to secure disability clause 
protection on insurance in excess of 
$50,000, by having the waiver of pre- 
mium clause incorporated in some pol- 
icies and the new clause in others. 

The adoption of the new provision 
makes necessary a slight change in 
question 12 of the application. The 
new applications, specimen policies, 
and explanatory leaflets are now be- 
ing; forwarded to the managing agen- 
ces, 

It must be remembered that all new 
policy provisions are subject to the ap- 
proval of the insurance departments 
of the several States wherein the Com- 
pany is operating. With the excep- 
tion of Canada and Wisconsin, where 
the laws conflict with the use of a dis- 
ability clause such as that which the 
Company now offers, the new benefits 
will generally apply. 

The Company has always stood ready 
tu broaden its policies and to take on 
new features whenever such action 
seemed desirable, constructive, and use. 
ful. In its adoption of the new “Dis- 
ability Benefits,” it believes that it 
fully meets the demand of the public 
for broad disability protection in con- 
nection with life insurance. 


Colonel A, S. Fowler, general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
Little Rock, November 15, has been with 
that Company for thirty years. He had 
been for many years, prior to 1886, 
Deputy United States Marshal for the 
Ft. Smith district, his jurisdiction bor- 
dering on what was then the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and during the ’70s and ’'80s8 his 
district contained some of the worst 
men in the country. The colonel had 
many hairbreadth escapes, but always 
came in with his man. After the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland as President 
in 1884, all Republican officeholders took 
a vacation from the government’s ser- 
vice, Colonel Fowler, who was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War and a profound 
admirer of General Grant, joined the 
exiles, and at once began to place copies 
of Grant’s Memoirs in Little Rock and 
adjacent territory. He was very suc- 
cessful, 





OLDEST - 
Southern Life 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 





ASSEES ..cccccceccccccccccccccccceces $ 12,629,857.65 
Liabilities ........ erccee 10,818,731.99 
Capital and Surplus 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in Force.......s+e+es- epeessecoceseccsccoccccess 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 16,811,250.99 


Is Paying its Policyholders ovef...........+...+++++ pecncececesesces 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


- STRONGEST 
Company 


$ 1,350,000.00 annually 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the iesuved. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
That investment in insurance com 
pany stock is when one 
“knows how to buy” is shown in the 
inventory of the estate of Lyman B. 
Brainerd, late president of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler. 


profitable 


He owned stock in seven 
insurance companies, and every invest- 
ment he made turned out to be a good 
one. 

FRANK LOCK’S REVIEW 

For a number of years now Frank 
Lock, United States manager of the 
Atlas, has written a review of fire un- 
derwriting at the close of each year 
for the “Journal of Commerce.” Be- 
cause Mr. Lock has that rare type of 
mind which enables him to examine the 
past, grasp the present, forecast the 
future and indulge in philosophical re- 
flection, while successfully operating a 
fire insurance company in a large ter- 
ritory, his annual diagnosis is always 
awaited and read, particularly as he 
combines with many other gifts that of 
attractive literary writing. 

It is pleasant news to those persons 
who have had neither the time, nor 
taste, nor talent to analyze fire under- 
writing conditions on a large scale care- 
fully that the tone of his article this 
year is decidedly optimistic, He doesn’t 
see clouds on the fire insurance horizon 
that the sun will not pierce through. 
True, rates are still declining, having 
gone from 1.14 in 1907 to an average 
last year of less than 1.00 (striking the 
lowest bottom “since the demoralized 
days of 1899"), but as against this there 
has been a tremendous enhancement of 
values, the business of the nation being 
so large that activities have been “al- 
most feverish.” It is true that fires of 
conflagration magnitude have made the 
aggregate losses of the year almost 
equal, if it does not equal, “the high 
water mark of 1914,” but expenses for 
the first time in many years are not 
showing an advance, there is no special 
evidence of bad moral hazard, there is 
a better and closer relationship between 
insurance and the public, there is no 
evidence of competition more strenu- 
ous than ordinary (so that each com- 
pany is likely to get its quota of busi- 
ness), there is every possibility that 
the present premium incomes will be 
maintained, and there is a _ gradual 


strengthening of the financial position 
of companies, although there will never 
be heavy and general distribution of 
profits. 

A fly in the ointment is the steady 
climb in taxation, and as for the in- 
dividual States the situation in South 
Carolina and Texas is not satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting 
event of the year seen by Mr. Lock is 
the Black Tom explosion, which loss he 
figures to be $12,000,000, and says: 


It is likely to be many a long 
day before the last is heard of the 
Black Tom losses, but, meantime, 
as in the case of San Francisco, the 
companies have done their full duty 
by shouldering an immediate lia- 
bility to the insured in both in- 
stances, for which no premium con- 
sideration was ever paid, as neither 
the contingency of the earthquake 
in one case nor of the explosion in 
the other was ever considered or 
compensation paid for them. 

In the course of his review Mr. Lock 
even stops a moment to discuss the 
annex question, reaching the thought 
that, “There is no escaping the conclu- 
sion that those companies which are 
the great bulwark of the American 
Agency system do not feel strongly 
prejudiced in this matter or they would 
find a solution. It is equally true that 
the great bulk of agents do not feel 
strongly prejudiced or they would find a 


solution.” 

Discussing another subject of keen in- 
terest to agents he says anent general 
cover contracts that the problem to be 
solved is how to give a needed con- 
venience to a legitimate phase of busi- 
ness, which at the same time shall pro- 
tect the interests of the agents locally, 
shall secure obligation of State laws, 
shall provide for the collection of all 
taxes and shall give to the insured no 
other benefit than the convenience of 
the form of contract. 

In the course of a seven column ar: 
ticle Mr. Lock skates on a lot of thin 
ice, but after reading his premises 
and conclusions carefully no one can 
say that he has cracked it at any spot. 


INSURANCE JOURNALS 
A company’s view of insurance jour- 
nals is always worthy of reproduction, 
and an editorial in the current issue 
of the “Pacific Mutual News,” issued 
by the Pacific Mutual Life makes sev- 
eral points of significance to field men: 

Every life insurance agent should 
subscribe to at least one of the per- 
iodicals devoted to his business. 
In every professional and technical 
vocation the class journal is consid- 
ered an essential medium for keep- 
ing posted on progress and devel- 
opment. It is as necessary and valu- 
able in our calling as in any other. 
It is not sufficient to command the 
loan of the publication. It should 
be owned so that a file may be re- 
tained or clippings transferred to a 
scrap book. 

Several life insurance publica- 
tions devote pages of each issue to 
articles of the highest practical val- 
ue. A single paragraph may afford 
a suggestion from which a commis- 
sion of a hundred dollars or more 
may be gained. The agent who ig- 
nores such aid deliberately deprives 
himself of many opportunities for 
increasing his business. It is a not- 
able fact that the most successful 
life insurance agents are regular 
readers of life insurance journals. 
This is no more than saying that 
the most successful agents take ad- 
vantage of all the means available 
for promcting their business. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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CHARLES F. COFFIN 


Charles F. Coffin, president of the 
American Life Convention, and _ vice- 
president of the State Life of Indian- 
apolis, has received many congratula- 
tions on the able manner in which he 
presented the tax situation in a talk be- 
fore the Association of Life Presidents. 
Mr. Coffin’s prestige in the life insur- 
ance business has grown with the years 
and today he is looked upon as one of 
the most level-headed and successful 
men in the business. In _ introducing 
him to the Life Presidents’ convention 
Chairman W. A. Day referred to Mr. 
Coffin as “one of the pioneers of in- 
surance in his State, one of the builders 
up of his Company, and a man who has 
stood for sound insurance, sound prin- 
ciples as between the companies and 
wl.o has contributed largely to the spir- 
it of co-operation between us and our 
sister organization, the American Life 
Convention.” Mr. Coffin was one of 
the organizers of the State Life and is 
the only active officer among the or- 
ganizers. 

oe * * 


Col. Fred W. Fieming, of the Kansas 
City Life, has been named a director 
on the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. His term is for 
three years. At the time of Colonel 
“leming’s federal reserve bank appoint- 
ment a year ago he received the en- 
corsement of every national bank in 
Greater Kansas City. 

* ¢ * 


James B. Moody, Jr., a well-known 
Hartford newspaper man who went 
into the life insurance business a few 
years ago, has made a rapid success. 
He has just been made superintendent 
of agents in the Connecticut agency 
of the New England Mutual Life. 

Mr. Moody ‘entered the insurance 
business after some years as a news- 
paper reporter. He came to Hartford 
from Springfield, Mass. In 1910 he en- 
tered the employ of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, where he spent six 
months in the training school. He was 
later sent to Des Moines, Ia., as cashier 
for the Travelers agency there. Later 
he was made a special agent for life 
and accident insurance for the Travel- 
ers in Iowa. In 1914 he returned to 
Hartford, and was taken on by Lee 
C. Robens, general agent for the New 
Kngland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In August, 1914, he was made a 
special agent, from which place he is 
new promoted to agency superintendent. 


Leonard Jerome Philp, associate ed- 
itor of The Eastern Underwriter, and 
a member of the staff of this paper 
for some years, has resigned to become 
secretary to Robert Lynn Cox, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
who will have charge of the new farm 
loan department of the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Philp, who has made a reputation 
in insurance journalism as an able 
diagnostician of insurance conditions 
and as an attractive writer, began his 
newspaper career on the New York 
“Sun.” His journalistic experience 
also included work for San Francisco 
and other daily papers. He has trav- 
eled extensively, knows men and condi- 
tions, and will undoubtedly score a 
success in his new connection. He 
leaves The Eastern Underwriter with 
the best wishes of the members of 
the staff. 

Ae * * 


George Kuhns, president of the Bank 
ers Life, says the Des Moines “Evening 
Tribune,” made his own way through 
Iowa State College at Ames by working 
out poll taxes for his professors. When 
he finished he not only had earned 
money to put him through school, but 
aad saved some to give him a start in 
business. 


He worked many a long Saturday, he 
relates, on the big grade between the 
college and the town of Ames. The fu- 
ture life insurance company head wore 
overalls, a big hat, and sweated like 
any other laborer. Mr, Kuhns has been 
with the company of which he is now 
the Aead for twenty-three years. His 
first work was in the field, but later he 
entered the home office and took charge 
of the entire agency force. He was 
elected vice-president of the company in 
1911 and president only recently. The 
one sport in which Mr. Kuhns excels is 
fishing. He has fished in the Great 
Lakes and aii the little lakes wherever 
there are fish. He has fished in the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans, in Puget 
Sound and the Gulf of Mexico. He has 
fished in Lake Okoboji and the Des 
Moines River. In one month he caught 
four tarpon over five feet and a half in 
length, each one entitling him to the 
gold badge of the Tarpon Club. He has 
on exhibit in his office a tarpon five 
feet ten inches long which he captured 
last summer. The fish was taken on a 
line little larger than a thread and with 
a pole weighing six ounces. It weighs 
146 pounds. 


” ad * 


Anton Adolph Raven, former presi- 
dent and now chairman of the board of 
directors of the Atlantic Mutual, cel- 
ebrated the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the company yes- 
terday. Mr. Raven started with the 
Atlantic Mutual as a clerk at the age 
of 18, a few years later being made 
underwriter. He then advanced suc- 
cessively to the position of fourth, 
third, second, and first vice-president 
and president, retiring in 1914 when 
he was made chairman of the board of 
directors. Yale University uses a text 
book on marine insurance written by 
him and in marine insurance circles, 
his counsel is always given due con- 
sideration. 

* - * 


George Leisander, of the Germania 
Life, who has been president of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters’ Associa 
tion for the past year, has been unan- 
imously re-elected to that office. So 
successful has been his administration 
that the attendance at the monthly 
meetings of the association was doubled. 


of * * 
Julian S. Myrick, of the Mutual Life, 


has been renominated for the presi- 
dency of the West Side Tennis Club. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 








Some Comments on 
Treaty Business 





RELATIONS OF COMPANIES TO 
THEIR CLIENTS 
“Conflagration “xcess Policies” in 


Cities of More Than 70,000 Popu- 
lation—Opening for Americans 


By H. P. BLANOHARD 


The method of ceding business to the 
treaty is both simple and concise, which 
greatly minimizes the work compared 
with that attending voluntarily re-in- 
suring a risk in one or more companies, 
because of the fact that treaty re-insur- 
ance is declared on bordereau sheets, 
and no copy of the policy required, or 
an exchange of policies. 

It is the servant of the house, so to 
speak, and take off much of the drudg- 
ery with the least possible trouble, and 
therefore must be treated with consid- 
eration. 

It abides entirely by the insured’s 
judgment of underwriting, and seldom 
talks back or criticises. It does not 
ask for accommodation, 

The quality of indemnity is usually un- 
questioned. Seldom, if ever, has the in- 
sured been called upon, by reason of 
failure, to replace his re-insurance and 
pay for it a second time. 


Rather Than 
gation 


Honorable Legal Obli- 


Notwithstanding the definite and spe- 
cific conditions set forth in any treaty 
agreement, it is nevertheless always to 
be interpreted and treated as an hon- 
orable acknowledgment of business re- 
lationship, rather than merely a legal 
obligation, and to this end the insured 
should, if anything, always give the re- 
insurer every consideration, thus not 
only doing what is right, but establish- 


ing confidence and trust, which will 
make for mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship. For instance, in authorizing 
an accommodation line through an 


agent, in my opinion the treaty should 
not be considered or committed, for 
should a treaty extend its authorization 
to be bound for twice or three times 
the insured’s net line, it would be un- 
fair for the insured to accept a line on 
any undesirable risk for a_ greater 
amount than he would carry net, sim- 
ply to put a larger commission in the 
agent’s pocket, and show him what 
great carrying capacity he had, and 
thus commit the treaty on a bad risk, 
for possibly twice or three times more 
than he, the insured, was carrying him- 
self, There is no honor in this prac- 
tice, nor can there be any good in such 
methods. 


In the first place, it is not good un- 


derwriting, and creates an erroneous 
impression with the agent or broker, 
which will reflect against the insured 


and prove costly to the re-insurer. It 
is a breach of confidence which will ul- 
timately destroy reputation, without 


which interchange of business is 


fraught with suspicion. 
“Going It Blind” 


While the treaty “goes it blind,” so 
tu speak, by accepting everything that 
is ceded to it, without criticism or right 
of cancellation, it nevertheless occupies 
a comfortable position when its con- 
tracts are made with conservative un- 
derwriting, profit-making companies, as 
it is not subect to the multiplicity of 
troubles and expenses the insured is. 

The problem of underwriting does not 
concern it in the least, if it is sagacious 
in choosing its insured. 

The cost of putting the business on 
the books, taxes, assessments, adver- 
tising, etc,, is borne by the insured; and 
in such states that require the re-insurer 
to pay a tax on business written in that 
state, provision is usually made to have 
the same refunded by the insured. 

To further simplify matters, the bus- 
iness ceded to it is segregated by 
states, each state on a different colored 
bordereau sheet, so that when the bor- 
dereaux reach the head office, it is only 
a matter of checking, adding machine, 
and single entry bookkeeping. 

The question of overlines never seems 
to enter into serious consideration with 
a re-insurer, even though it may have 
several contracts with different com- 
panies operating in the same field, which 
many times subjects it to double lines 
on the same risk. I understand, how- 
ever, that they can make provision for 
the conflagration hazard by purchasing 
a unique form of contract known as a 
“conflagration excess policy,” which 
would protect them for a given amount 
in excess of a stated amount: but they 
do not take advantage of it in cities of 
less than 70,000 population. 

Why should there not be more Amer- 
ican treaty companies is beyond me, 
Probably we were following the old- 
established policy of the foreign com- 
punies, who practised re-insurance only 
in countries other than their own, in 
order to more greatly distribute the lia- 
bility. 





TERM BUSINESS 
A leading underwriter who is a stu- 
dent of rates said this week that more 
three year term business had been writ- 
ten in 1916 than during any other 
twelve months. He thought that this 
should be considered in any discussion 

of reasons for declining rates. 


40,000 FACTORY OCCUPANCIES 

In his speech before the Safety First 
Federation in Baltimore Fire Commis- 
sioner Adamson said that there are 10,- 
000 factory buildings in New York City, 
with 40,000 separate factory occupan- 
cies. Many of these factories have been 
inspected this year. 

Some time ago the department es- 
tablished a monthly “housekeeping” in- 
spection by firemen for the detection 
and removal of fire-breeding conditions, 
(targely outside of the factory zone) as 
a result of which 1,224,177 inspections 
were made in 1914; 1,500,000 in 1915, 
and an equal number in 1916. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


F. L. MINER 
Vice-President 


c. S. VANCE 
Underwriting Manager 





Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


The latest addition to Reliable Fire Insurance organizations will begin 
Writing Business on January 1, 1917 


JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President 





Capital Stock $500,000 


FRANK P. FLYNN 
Treasurer 


Cc. M. SPENCER 
Secretary 








FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital . . 
Assets . ° i 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
| Surplus to Policyholders ° 





Statement January 1, 1916 





: -  $1,000,000.00 
‘ 2,377,857.39 | 
9 467,413.45 | 
’ 1,910,443.94 | 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 




















N. B. & M. CHANGES 
Collinson Special Agent of Auto De- 
partment—lIkier and Ebbets 


Divide N. J. Field 


Daniel H. Collinson, special agent of 
the North British in Central New Jer- 
sey, has been appointed special agent of 
the automobile department of the North 
British & Mercantile, Mercantile and 
Commonwealth insurance companies, 
and the New Jersey field of the three 


companies has been divided between 
Edward E. Ikier, who will have South 


New Jersey; and C. H. Ebbets, who will 
heve North New Jersey. 


IN FIELD FOR FRED S. JAMES & 


COMPANY 


P. A. Cosgrove has been appointed 
special agent for the Fred 8S. James & 
Co. companies: General, Urbaine and 


British Dominions. His territory is 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. For the past seven 
years he has been special agent for the 
idelity-Phenix in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut ahd Vermont. His appoint 


ment takes effect January 15. 
GERMANIA PROMOTIONS 

L. F. Goule has been made secretary 
of the Germania Fire He has been 
manager of the Kastern department. G. 
H. Kehr, son of Gustav Kehr, has been 
made assistant secretary. Gustav Kehr, 
who relinquishes the duties of secre 


tary, continues as vice-president. 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


Assets . 
Reserve 
a ae 
Surplus 


“eee 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Assets 


Capital 
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Violations Section of 


Philadelphia By-Laws 


PROVIDES FOR FINES OF $2 TO 
~ $25 PER POLICY 








Right to Appeal to Executive Commit- 
tee—Suspension Section— 
Schedule of Fines 





The “violations” section of the by- 
laws of the Philadelphia local associa- 
tion, which by-laws are to be voted on 
this month, follows: 


ARTICLE XII. 


Violations 
Section 1, In case any of the company mem 
bers or associate members shall have reason 


hereto has violated 
notice of the fact 


to velieve that any party 
this agreement, confidential 
shall forthwith be given to the Executive Com 
mittee through the Secretary. 

See. 2. In case the Executive Committee 
shall determine that this agreement has been 
unintentionally violated in any particular, the 
violation must be corrected within ten days 
after date of notice thereof. The Executive 
Committee, in its discretion, may impose a fine 
for such violation of not less than Two, or 
more than Twenty-five Dollars per policy, and 
the party adjudged liable shall forthwith pay 
the same or suler the fine to be deducted 
from said party’s deposit as hereinafter pro- 
vided 

Sec. 3. If the Executive Committee shall de 
termine the violation to have been intentional, 
and if the party accused shall deny the vio- 
lation, or that it was intentional, the Com- 
mittee shall select a disinterested person to 
act as umpire and shall be answerable for his 
compensation, 

Sec. 4. The umpire shall give both the Ex 
ecutive Committee and the accused at least 
ten days’ written notice of the time and place 


of his hearing. The notice to the accused shall 
contain a specification of the charge against 
him. The Executive Committee shall be rep- 


resented before the umpire by counsel or other- 
wise Phe party accused shall appear in per- 
gon and shall be entitled to counsel. The um- 
pire shall have the right to interrogate the 
accused and all persons appearing before him. 
The accused and all other persons interro- 
gated shall be bound to answer, and, if there- 
to requested by the umpire, shall make their 
answers in the form of an affidavit. If after 
due notice the accused fails to appear, the 
umpire may proceed with the hearing in his 
absence 

Sec. 5. If the umpire shall determine that 
the agreement has been intentionally violated, 
otherwise than by the issue of a policy below 
the cost fixed by the Association, he shall im 
pose a fine for each violation, Such fine shall 
not exceed Fifty Dollars ($50) for each viola- 
tion on the’ first conviction, or One Hun 
dred Dollars ($100) for each violation on sec- 
ond conviction, or Two Hundred Dollars ($200) 
for each violation on third conviction, If the 
umpire shall determine that the intentional 
violation consists in the issue of a policy at 
a cost to the insured below that fixed by the 
rules of the Association, the fines above pro- 
vided for shall in each case be increased by 
the addition to the agent’s fine of a sum 
which may equal but shall not exceed the 
amount of the gross commission in the transac 
tion In case the company is likewise ad 
judged guilty, the fines above provided for 
shall be inereased by the addition to the com- 
pany’s fine of a sum which may equal but 
shall not exceed the difference between the 
cost charged the insured and the cost which 
should have been so charged. 

Sec. 6. The person adjudged liable to fine 
shall have the right to appeal within five days 
to the Executive Committee and submit the 
ease to them in writing. The Committee shall 
then call a meeting of the members and shall 
submit to the meeting the written statement 
of the appellant and = written counter-state- 
ment, if any, of the Executive Committee. The 
decision of the meeting shall] be final. 

Sec. 7. In case the decision of the umpire 
imposing a fine is unappealed from, or is af- 
firmed on appeal, the fine imposed shall forth- 
with be paid to the Treasurer or deducted 








ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA 





CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATISFACTION 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 





PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. | 








ALL LINES 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





from the deposit of the party liable as here- 
imafter provided. 

Sec. 8 Each company member shall forth- 
with deposit with trustees appointed by the 
Association $100 for each and every direct re- 
porting polics-writing agency or home office. 
All fines imposed as hereinbefore provided, for 
violations of this agreement, shall be deducted 
by the trustees from this deposit and the 
amount so deducted shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer. A sum equal to such deduction 
shall, within ten business days after notice 
thereof, be paid to the trustees by the ae 
whose deposit shall have been thus reduced, 
Failure to make good the deposit within the 
time specified shal] entitle the Executive Com- 
mittee at their option to declare a forfeiture 
of the remainder of the said deposit and such 
declaration shall be an authorization to the 
trustess to pay over said remainder to the 
Treasurer for the use of the Association, Any 
interest accruing upon deposits shall be cred- 
itea by the trustees to the several depositors 
pro rata, 

Sec. 9. Continued and persistent violation of 
the Constitution and (or) By-Laws and (or) 
rules may cause the Executive Committee to 
consider the expulsion or suspension of any 
member if, in their judgment, it be neces- 
sary for the good of the Association, and the 
maintenance of its rates and rules which are 
intended to prevent discrimination among risks 
or persons. 


MORISON MAP SYSTEM SOLD 





Well Known Eastern Insurance Men 
Purchase Invention of a Seattle 


The Morison map system, a card in- 
dex system invented by Henry A. Mori- 
son of Seattle, has been taken over by 
the Underwriters’ Map Association on 
a royalty basis. The committee of 
the association represents some of the 
best-known names in the fire insurance 
world. Col. A. H. Wray is chairman, 
and other members are John O. Platt 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America; E. J. Sloan, of the Aetna; 
Frederick C. Buswell, of the Home; 
Frank Locks, United States manager 
of the Atlas; John Marshall, Jr., of 
Chicago, western manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. Charles Holman, assis- 
tant United States manager of Com- 
mercial Union, is treasurer, and head- 
quarters will be maintained at 55 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 





ADAMSON APPEALS 


Commissioner Adamson has appealed 
the decision of the Appellate Division, 
which in brief says that he can compel 
owners of property to install fire ap- 
paratus, but cannot compel them to 
make structural changes in the build- 
ing. 





2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John 2312 


NEW YORE, NW. Y. 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 











HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 








PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








DISBELIEVES IN MUTUALS 





New England Factory Mutuals Only 
Exception, Says Broker Writing 
in Agents’ Paper 


Writing in the organ of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents a 
bioker gives his views regarding mu- 


tual insurance companies as follows: 
“IT am not a great believer in mu- 
tual insurance. The New England 


Fuctory Mutuals are about the only 
class which have been universally 
successful, and I doubt whether there 
is an opportunity for any other class 


of mutuals insuring hazards other 
than fire, that can duplicate’ their 
record. We all know that stock com- 


penies do not make a- great profit on 
their underwriting, and that the dif- 
ference between the cost of stock in- 
svrance and mutual insurance is gen- 
erally the expense account. We also 
know, that it is almost impossible 
for the stock companies to reduce 
their expenses. 

“It follows therefore that mutual 
companies (other than the New Eng- 
land Mutuals) do not maintain the 
same organizations and the same ex- 
perienced staffs for the purpose of 
safely conducting their business, as 
do the stock companies. 


“My experience is that the 
companies (other than the 
land Mutuals) are 


mutual 
New Eng- 
not as discriminat- 


ing in the selection of their risks, 
nor do they have the large assets 
nor the average premium income 


from any risks throughout the entire 
country which makes underwriting 
safe. Again we know, that there 
have been more mutuals who have 
failed, than those who have succeed- 
ed. I do not believe that mutual 
insurance is as good as stock com- 
pany insurance, and I think that rec- 
ords will show that there have been 
more insureds who have been the los- 
ers through their confidence in mutual 
schemes, than there have been those 
who have profited.” 





ACETYLENE GAS EXPLOSION 


The Madison Hotel, Mt. Holly, N. J., 
was destroyed by the explosion of an 
acetylene gas plant. 

The terrific force of the explosion 
completely lifted a greater part of the 
building from the first story up, spread 
out the sides of the main portion and 
caused it to drop—a mass of debris. 
The building was lifted about four feet 
from the first story and some of the 
men in the bar room were blown 
through the opening before the struc- 
ture fell. 





Fire | Automobile 


HOME OFFICE 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Rent Tornado 


Sprinkler Leakage 


The Continental (Fire) Insurance Company 


Largest Capital and Largest Policyholders’ Surplus. 





HENRY EVANS, 
PRESIDENT 


Use and Occupancy 


WESTERN OFFICE 
332 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Philadelphia Fire 
Mutuals Discussed 


PHILA. “COMMERCIAL LIST” 


REVIEWS SITUATION 


Transportation Mutual’s Premiums In- 
creased Last Year Along With 
Losses—Lumbermen’s Mutual 





The Philadelphia “Commercial List 
and Price Current” contains some de- 
tails about Philadelphia fire mutuals 
which are reprinted herewith. The 
Philadelphia paper takes up the affairs 
of the Transportation Mutual Fire and 
says that notwithstanding the fact that 
the losses paid were $148,958 greater 
last year than the previous year—they 
were $536,574 net, premiums $515,009 

the assets were diminished only $20,- 


172 and the net surplus reduced only 
$64,024. The gain in insurance during 


the year was $724,896. 

Continuing, the Philadelphia 
mercial List and Price Current” 
part: 

“During the five years, from 1911 to 
1915 inclusive, the admitted assets of 
the Transportation Mutual increased 
from $577,544 to $914,747, the surplus 
to policyholders from $414,253 to $544,- 
301, the insurance in force from $47,- 
444,208 to $64,229,414. The annual aver- 
age of the net losses paid during the pe- 
riod including 1915, was $354,448 and of 
net premium income $499,049. The aver- 
age ratio of management expenses to 
net premiums was 08.41. President 
Charles E. Mather and Secretary Hen- 
ry F. Clark must be given credit for 
capable, conscientious and economical 
management.” 

The Eastern Underwriter made some 
comment recently on the loss record of 
the Mutual Fire, Marine and Inland In- 
surance Co., the principal executives of 
which are J. B. Hutchinson, president; 
Jno. M. Wood, treasurer, and Charles 
N. Rambo, secretary and superintendent. 
The Philadelphia publication quoted 
above continues: “The following fig- 
ures, taken from the annual report is- 
sued by the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department, present positive proof that 
the aflairs of the corporation are judi- 
ciously and efficiently conducted and 
that satisfactory and dependable ser- 
vice is being rendered to policyholders. 

“On December 31, 1915, the admitted 
assets amounted to $797,646 and the 
surplus to policyholders to $438,255,” 
continues the Philadelphia paper. “Dur- 
ing the five years, 1911 to 1915 inclus- 
ive, the sum of net premiums was $1,- 
652,129 and of net losses paid was $1,- 
094,664. In addition to the gross total 
paid to policyholders for losses they re- 
ceived dividends and interest aggregat- 
ing $163,911. In the five years the net 
insurance in force increased from $60,- 
158,695 to $89,678,115. 


Net Premiums $500,309 

“The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company has 
been in successful operation since 
March 1, 1895. The executive manage- 
ment consists of Edward F, Henson, 
president; Richard Torpin and William 
Henry Smedley, vice-presidents; Harry 
Humphreys, secretary; Justin Peters, 
manager and assistant secretary; Kd- 
mund H. Coane, treasurer; James 8S. 
Young, assistant treasurer; H, J. Pel- 
string, assistant manager. Mr. Henson 
is the head of Edward F. Henson & 
Co., lumber, and treasurer of T. B. 
Rice & Sons Company, boxmakers, 
Mr.Torpin is the senior member of R. 
Torpin & Co., lumber, Mr. Smedley is 
president, Smedley Brothers Company, 
lumber and sashwork. 

“Mention has been made that the 
losses incurred last year were $136,- 


“Com- 
says in 


546. The net premium income was 
$500,304. The Company, on December 
31, 1915, had steadily increased the 


admitted assets to $779,963 from $537,- 
656 since 1911. The net surplus was 


$519,574. The premiums annually aug- 
mented from $402,225 in 1911 to the 
1915 figures. The average net amount 
annually paid for losses in the period 
was $154,617. The net amount re- 
ceived by policyholders during the five 
years in settlement of losses was $773,- 
088, and in addition they realized divi- 
dends aggregating $841,097. The 
growth of insurance in force was from 
$16,351,604 to $23,301,846. 

“Two other Philadelphia companies 
are the Keystone Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Manton Mutual 
lire Insurance Company. Frederick A. 
Downes is the president and treasurer, 
and William M. Burgess is the secre- 
tary of both corporations, and the vice- 
presidents are prominently identified 
with manufacturing interests. 

“The Keystone’s net premium income 
in 1915 was $338,360, the net sum paid 
policyholders for losses was $30,509, 
and the insured received for dividends 
ard interest $303,016. The total ad- 
mitted assets on December 31, 1915, 
were $380,192, with a net surplus of 
$184,192. The net total of insurance in 
ferce was $43,952,822. 

Manton and Standard 

“The Manton, on December 31, 
had admitted assets $341,145 and sur- 
plus $153,838. The net premium in- 
come last year was $331,109 and the net 
sum paid policyholders for losses in- 
curred was $30,198 and for dividends 
and interest the aggregate received by 
them was $292,690. The insurance in 
force was $41,682,547. The Keystone 
commenced business January 1, 1895, 
and the Manton March 1, 1894. 

“During the past thirty-two years the 
ccmpanies returned to the insured 71 
per cent. of the premiums they had 
paid and during the past ten years the 
refund was 90 per cent. The ratio of 
management expenses to premium in- 
come has at no time exceeded .06 per 
cent. During the eleven months of 
1$16 the increase in insurance in force 
of the Keystone was $4,406,442 and the 
increase in premiums was $29,933.70. 
The increase in insurance in force 


1915, 


made by the Manton during the eleven 
months was $4,267,901 and premium in- 
crease was $28,945.69. The ratio of 
cash assets of the Keystone to pre- 
miums in force is 109 and of the Man. 
ten the ratio is 106. The losses paid 
by the Keystone during eleven months 
of 1916 was $10,483 and the amount 
paid by the Manton was $10,233. 

“The Standard Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company paid in 1915 to policyholders 
in satisfaction of losses $32,522, along 
with which sum they received for in- 
terest and dividends $139,008. The net 
premium income during the year was 
$169,650 and the total income was 
$198,563. The total admitted assets on 
December 31, 1915, were $208,255, 
which had increased from $192,052 in 
five years. The surplus fund protec- 
tion of policyholders was $101,020. The 
net amount of insurance in force dur- 
ing the five years had augmented from 
$19,541,651 to $23,415,986. 

“The successful career of the Stand- 
ard dates from January 1, 1893. The 
executive control embraces James 
Henry, president; E. H. Morris, vice- 
president; E. I. Atlee, secretary; H. C. 
Evans, assistant secretary; Joseph 
Fling, treasurer. Mr. Henry is first 
vice-president of the Kensington Trust 
Company, Mr. Morris is prominently 
associated with the yarn industry and 
Mr. Atlee is also president and treas- 
urer of the Philadelphia Manufactur- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company.” 


CONVENTION YEAR BOOK 

The Convention Year Book, which 
contains all addresses delivered at the 
insurance conventions of the year, in 
fire, life and casualty, is off the press 
and can be secured for $2 from the 
“Insurance Advocate,” its publishers. 
The volume is properly indexed and re- 
produces in readable form the construc- 
tive efforts of the big men of the busi- 
ness. Further details will be found in 
another column. 


OUT 


Hartford fires in 1916 amounted to 


$149,540. 
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CONFERENCE USE AND 
OCCUPANCY EXPLOSION 











The conference Use and Occupancy 
E> plosion form follows: 
On the Use and Occupancy 
of assured’s plant situate 
and occupied for 


The conditions of this contract are 
that if the above-described plant or 
any of its constituent parts, its ma 


chinery or extra parts, or supplies and 
materials essential to and affecting or 
contributing to the mechanical opera- 
tion thereof, shall be so disabled, dam- 
aged, or destroyed by explosion of 
whatever nature (excluding ‘boiler or 
fly-wheel explosions originating within 
said apparatus and such explosions as 
may originate from any materials or 
processes incident to the business) 
occurring on the above-described prem- 
ises during the term and under the 
conditions of this policy that the as- 
sured is entirely prevented from ful- 
filling contracts shown to be in effect 
prior to the happening of such explo- 
sion, and a loss in net revenue ensues 
tierefrom, this Company shall be liable 
for an amount to be determined not 
exceeding $ per day (meaning 
thereby a period of 24 hours), and*in 
case said plant is so disabled by explo- 
sion as to prevent the full daily aver- 
age production, then this Company 
shall similarly be liable for the part 
thereof which is so prevented in that 
proportion which it bears to the full 
daily product as above. 

This Company shall also be liable 
under similar conditions far the normal 


or regular use and occupancy of the 
plant (in the production of goods not 
under contract), which for the purposes 
of this insurance is agreed to be the 
full daily average yield (exclusive of 
the contracts previously referred to 
herein) for the 30 days immediately 


preceding such explosion. 

In no event shall claim be 
hereunder for more than the per 
limits named for total ($ ) 
the proportionate part there: 
tial disablement. 

Loss, if any, to 
the day of the occurrence of 
plosion to the time when 
plant, with ordinary diligence and dis 
petch, could be restored and the nor 
mal average production thereof inclu 
sive of contracts shown to be in effect 
at ‘ime of explosion be resumed, and is 
not limited to the date of expiration 
named in this policy. 

It is warranted by 
made a condition of 
constant night 
be maintained; 
times when 
constant day 
be maintained 
policy. 

Other 
ted. 

Attached to and forming 
POO BOL kacssccess of tie 
surance Company 


made 
diem 

and 
for par- 


from 
such ex 
the said 


be computed 


and 
that 
shall 
that at 


the assured 
this contract 
watchman service 
furthermore, 
plant is not in operation, 
watchman service shall 
during the life of this 
concurrent insurance permit 
part of 
Queen In 
of America. 


NEWARK’S FIRE LOSS 


City’s 1916 Experience Shows Decrease 
of $20,000 and Total of $975,000— 
Causes Tabulated 


The Bureau of Combustibles and Fire 
Risks of Newark anounced on Satur- 
day that, in 1916, the fire loss of the 
City had been reduced by $20,000 over 
that of 1915 and $250,000 over that of 
1914. The total for the year was 
$975,000. 

Captain C. A. Gasser, of the 
prepared a chart showing the number 
of fires, number of alarms, and the 
causes of the fires. The total of alarms 
investigated was 1,789. 


Bureau, 


Park, Harrison & Thompson have in 
corporated in Buffalo, N. Y. Roswell 
Park is president; John M. Stoney, Jr., 
vice-president; and E. L. Thomas, sec- 
retary. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Agreement on 
Lumber Exchange Loss 


CASE SETTLED AFTER PLAYING 
BABY ACT 


Has An Annex Which Carried $45,000 
on Much Discussed British 
Columbia Risk 


According to the “Underwriters’ Re- 
port,” of: San Francisco, the Lumber- 
men’s Indemnity Exchange has agreed 
to pay the loss claims of the Forest 
Mills Timber Company of Comiplex, B. 
C., on a basis of 85 per cent. of the 
insurance, which totaled $170,750. The 
fire was in April, 1915. Insurance on 
plant was $233,000. The regular stock 
companies paid immediately. 

The Exchange, in fighting the loss, 
pleaded the baby act of ultra vires. 

The case has been settled by agree- 
ment, a copy of the document following: 

This agreement, made this day be 
tween the Forest Mills of British Col- 
umbia, Ltd., a corporation, the party of 
the first part; and the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange, a Washington cor- 
poration; and Series B. Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange, a Washington cor- 
poration, the parties of the second part; 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, a 
corporation, the party of the third part; 

Witnesseth: That, whereas, hereto- 
fore in a fire occurring on the 4th day 
of April, 1.15, the lumber yards, build- 
ings, plant and other property of the 
party of the first part was destroyed by 
fire, which property was insured with 
the parties of the second part in the 
following amounts under the following 
policies: 


LUMBER 
Policy No. 7201, Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange ........ $ 70,000 
Policy No. 7211, Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange ........ 5,000 
Policy No. 7292, Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange ........ 10,000 
Policy No, 7361, Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange ........ 1,000 
Policy No. 51,458, Series B., 
Lumbermen's Indemnity Ex- 
ME ciivaqe aha iwwemieaen 36,750 
/ Tt ee errr rerrcr 6. 
BUILDING, PLANT, ETC. 
Policy No. 7275, Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange ........ $ 39,000 
Policy No. 51,519, Series B., 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
RES Sn a ea sree cr 10,000 
EE Und -diela Souk Wasik Riek ces meee $ 49,000 
TOA] TRBUPARCE: 6cccscssasens $170,750 
And, whereas, suits were brought by 
the Forest Mills of British Columbia, 


Ltd., a corporation, upon said policies, 
i. the Superior Court of Pierce County, 
ozainst the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, a corporation, as one of the 
subscribers to the said policies, in one 
of which suits the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, a corporation, was joined 
as plaintiff as mortgagee of the Forest 
Mills of British Columbia, Ltd., a cor- 
poration; and whereas, in said suits 
it was set up as defense, and has been 
esserted that the said fire at Comiplex, 
B. C., on the 4th day of April, 1915, by 
which sa‘d lumber yards and stock were 
destroyed, as procured by, through, or 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
management of the Forest Mills of 
British Columbia, Ltd., a corporation; 
and whereas, upon a full and complete 
investigation of the facts the parties of 
the second part are satisfied that what- 
ever the cause of the fire in question 
was, neither the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, Ltd., a corporation, nor its 





ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





First National Fire 


Insurance Company of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement January 1, 1916 


CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 





management, had any knowledge of or 
part in the cause of said fire; and where- 
as, it was set up as defense in said suits 
that proofs of loss furnished by the 
Forest Mills of British Columbia, Ltd., 
a corporation, upon said policies, were 
fraudulent; and whereas, the parties of 
the second part, after full and complete 
investigation of the facts are satisfied 
that said proofs of loss were not fraud- 
ulently made: 


Now, therefore, the parties of the 
second part withdraw said defenses of 
arson and fraudulent proofs of loss and 
admit that said fire was not set by said 
Forest Mills of British Columbia, Ltd., 
a corporation, or its management and 
that said proofs of loss were not fraud- 
ulently made; but the said party of the 
first part hereby admits that the facts 
regarding said fire of April 4, 1915, and 
with regard to the amount of loss, were 
such as to warrant the parties of the 
second part in making a full and com- 
plete investigation of said facts, and in 
justifying them from withholding pay- 
ment of said loss until said full and 
complete investigation could be made: 

Now, therefore, it is agreed between 
the parties hereto that the said loss 
shall be fully and satisfactorily settled 
by the payment by the parties of the 
second part to the party of the first part 
of 85 per cent. of the face of said poli- 
c’es, to wit: $145,137.50; said payment 
to be made as follows: $75,000 of said 
amount to be paid upon the execution 
and mutual exchange of this agree- 
ment; the balance of said payments due 
upon said policies, to wit: $70,137.50, to 
be paid within three months after said 
date of delivery, and that upon said 
payments being fully made, the suits 
now pending against the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company shall be dis- 
missed without costs to either party; 
and that the controversy between the 
parties of the first part and the party 
of the third part on the one hand, and 
the parties of the second part on the 
other, shall be deemed fully settled and 
satisfied; and the parties of the second 
part, their officers and agents, shall be 
released from any and all claims what- 
soever under said policies from the be- 
ginning of the world to the present 
time. 

Dated this 7th day of November, 1916. 
rOREST MILLS OF BRITISH COLUM- 








Minneapolis Fire & Marine 


of Minneapolis 


ASSETS : : 
LIABILITIES’ - . 
NET SURPLUS - 


Comparative Growth 


Increase 
In Reserve 


$61,854 
67,229 
83,163 


$784,979.27 
538,843.30 
246,135.97 


Insurance Co. 


Increase 
Ir Assets 


1913 - $88,052 
1914- 98,979 
1915 - 109,855 




















CAPITAL 





BIA, LTD. 
ing Director. 

LUMBERMEN’S INDEMNITY ExX- 
CHANGE. By Earl de Veuve, Deputy 
Attorney in Fact. 

SERIES B. LUMBERMEN’S INDEM- 
NITY EXCHANGE. By Earl de Veuve, 
Deputy Attorney in Fact. 

THE CANADIAN BANK OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. H. Morris, Superin- 
tendent of Pacific Coast Branches. 

By Wm. Hogg, Inspector. 


By W. A. Anstie, Manag- 


Essex Has Annex, Too 


Not the least of the interesting de- 
velopments growing out of the methods 
of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change is the discovery that it main- 
tains an annex. This latter is known 
as the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, Series B, and seems to enjoy 
similar relations to the original Ex- 
change as those obtaining between the 
regular stock companies and their an- 
nexes. The Exchange proper issued its 
policies on the Forest Mills plant for 
$125,000, while the Exchange annex bit 
off $45,750. 


* * * 


“Aida” Developments 


The much-discussed “Aida” loss in 
San Francisco, which came into prom- 
inence on both sides of the footlights 
some weeks ago, is still unsettled, No 
one seems to know just what became of 
the $16,000 receipts, and the local agent 
of London Lloyds, Emile Kahn, main- 
tains that the amount of receipts ex- 
pended by the promoters should be de- 
ducted from the insurance. The pro- 
moters seem to think they are entitled 
to the receipts and the insurance. Mat- 
ters are further complicated by a suit 
filed by attorneys for Baron J. H. von 
Schroeder, in which it is sought to re- 
cover insurance alleged to be due on 
account of the loss of two steamships 
some eighteen years ago, Attachments 
have been served on local Lloyd’s Under- 
writers, tying up all money which may 
arrive here for their account as the ini- 
tial step in the Baron’s action. Under- 
writing an open air operatic perform- 
ance even in this perfect climate is thus 
shown to present difficulties second on- 
lv to those encountered by the impres- 
sario. 
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$80,419 
$107,942 
$153,580 
$172,981 
$200,570 
$228,203 


$241,422 
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Insurance Suspended 
During Unoccupancy 


POLICY REVIVED BY RE-OCCU- 
PANCY BEFORE THE FIRE 


Decision Handed Down By Supreme 
Court of Vermont—Doctrine 
of Avoidance 


There was recently handed down in 
the Supreme Court of Vermont a de- 
cision on the question of vacancy of 
considerable importance to the ec m- 
panies. The decision holds in effect 
that a provision in a policy that it shall 
be void if the property is unoccupied 
for a period of ten days without the com- 
pany’s consent, merely suspends the in- 
during the unoccupancy and 
the policy is revived by a re-occupancy 
before the fire. 

The court takes notice of and cites 
a number of cases in which the courts 
have rigorously adhered to a literal in- 
terpretation of this provision and denied 
recovery though the premises were oc- 
cupied before the fire occurred and per 
contra cites other cases in line with its 
decision that the insurance is merely 
suspended. 





surance 


East and West 


The remarkable thing about these ci- 
tations is that the majority of the ones 
cited in support of the doctrine of 
avoidance in such cases are eastern de- 
cisions, whereas practically without ex- 
ception the cases which the court cites 
in support of the doctrine of suspension 


are from the far western States—most 
unusual. 
The court holds that the provision 


referred to merely suspends the insur- 
ance during unoccupancy and adds: 
“Such a construction accords with 
the real purpose of the provision, and 
harmonizes with the doctrines of this 
court in kindred cases, To hold other- 
wise is to give the company an uncon- 
scionable advantage over its patrons, 
by allowing it to retain the full premi- 
um, a part of which is unearned, and 
enabling it to take advantage of an un- 
suspected forfeiture through an _ inno- 
cent violation of one of the numerous 
conditions inserted in the policy, though 
it be a most trivial matter and wholly 
unconnected with the fire. We cannot 
believe that the company seriously ex- 
pected such a result when the language 
of the policy was selected. Certainly, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to keep 
within the literal terms of the policy 
under present day living conditions.” 
Beecher v. Vermont Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. The “Insurance Law Journal” for 
December discusses this case. 





$5,844,120 LINE 





American Insurance Company of 
Newark Writes Entire Schedule of 
Princeton University 
The American of ‘Newark has written 
under one schedule the entire line of 
Princeton University, amounting to $5.- 
844,120, and including about fifty build- 
ings. The Eastern Underwriter under- 
stands that the line was handled and 
re-insurance placed through local agents. 





Philadelphia Fire Brokers 

The following names have been added 
to the list of brokers holding certificates 
of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association: 

John H. Faunce, Wm. E. Goodridge 
& Son, Howard B. Hendricks, S. Duffield 
Hopkins, Jr., Michael Korn, John B. 
Miller, 

Ali of Philadelphia except Goodridge, 
a New York concern. 
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Philadelphia, 


THE MARINE INSURANCE CONTRACT 
By President BE} BENJAMIN RUSH 


of the Insurance Company of North America 
From an address delivered by Mr. Rush before 


: and republished by courtesy of the Fire Insurance Society of 
5 ; Philadelphia’s “Bulletin.” 





the Fire Insurance Society of = 
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All other perils, losses and misfor- 
tunes that have or shall come to the 
hurt, detriment or damage of the said 
goods and merchandise or any part 
thereof. The terms of this clause are 
so comprehensive as at first sight to 
ccnvey the impression that they em- 
brace every kind of mishap not al- 
ready particularized, to which property 
at sea can be subjected, such, however, 
is not the case, for here the rule of con- 
struction applies that general terms fol- 
lowing particular ones apply only to mat- 
ters which are only of the same kind as 
those specified. Accordingly, the effect 
o: the general undertaking expressed 
above is to bring within the scope of 
the contract, all casualties, which 
though not identical with, are similar 
to, the risks enumerated. This clause 
has been held to include damage to a 
ship which was heeled over by the 
wind, in a graving dock, for while the 
loss was not caused directly by a peril 
o* the sea, the vessel being on land at 


the time, it was held to be close en- 
ough to come within the “All other 
perils” clause. The loss of dollars 


thrown overboard from a vessel on the 
point of capture, in order that they 
might not be taken possession of by 
the enemy, was held to be akin to cap- 
ture; the wrecking of a steamer through 
the bursting of a boiler was held to be 
akin to fire. 


Losses Not, Covered 

In order to further clarify this “All 
other Risks and Perils” clause, it may 
be well to recapitulate ‘hose losses 
which are not covered by it. 

1. Loss by the deterioration and 
ordinary outlay in navigation, wear 
and tear of tackle, corrosion, damage 
by rats and worms, and in general, 
ordinary deterioration of hull or mater- 
ials and ordinary leakage and break- 
age and wastage of cargo. 

2.. Loss by inherent defect of the sub- 
ject insured, without direct interven- 
tion of sea peril, such as fish or meat 
becoming putrid, rice or flour, heated; 
fruit becoming rotten, wine turning 
sour, etc., etc. Diseases and natural 
death of animals. 

3. Loss remotely, not directly, caused 
by the perils insured against, such as 
loss of interest on capital, loss of mar- 
ket on cargo, owing to the protraction 
of the voyage by bad weather; loss 
arising from compulsory abandonment 
of the voyage, consequent upon block- 
ade, unless the risks of war are as- 
sumed; the liability of shipowners for 
loss or injury caused to persons or 
property through the default of the 
servants and finally, loss directly at- 
tributable to the misconduct of the as- 
sured or his agent, such as loss by 
unseaworthiness or improper condem- 
nation, theft which when unaccompan- 
ied by overpowering force, might have 
been prevented by the exercise of ordin- 
ary vigilance on the part of those in 


charge of the vessel; to defects in the 
ship’s tackle; damage by bad stowage 
less of articles placed in improper or 
insecure situations, etc., ete. 
“Sue and Labor” Clause 
The next clause in the policy is what 


is known as the “Sue and Labor’ 
clause, which reads as follows: 


And in case of any loss or misfortune, it 
shall be lawful and necessary to and for the 
assured, his or their factors, servants and as- 


Signs, to sue, labor and travel for, in and 
about the defense, safeguard and recovery of 
the said goods and merchandises, or any part 
thereof, without prejudice to this insurance, nor 


shall the acts of the assured or insurers, in 
recovering, saving and preserving the property 
insured, in case of disaster, be considered a 
waiver or an acceptance of abandonment; to the 
charges whereof, the said Insurance Company 
shall contribute according to the rate and 


quantity of the sum hereinafter insured. 

This clause constituted an agreement 
supplementary to and distinct from the 
main contract to indemnify the assured 
against loss or damage to the subject 
insured. 

Its object and general scope is to 
encourage the assured, in case of acci- 
dent, to make exertion for the preser- 
vation of the property insured, by 
agreeing that such action shall be with- 
out prejudice to the insurance and by 
a promise on the part of underwriters 
to contribute to any expenditure which 
may be incurred by the assured or his 
agent in an effort to avert an impend- 


ing loss. 
It must be noticed here that this 
clause only comes into effect on ac- 


count of the happening of any loss or 
misfortune covered by the policy, for 
it is manifest that if property is sub- 
jected to a danger not assumed by un- 
derwriters, the latter have no interest 
in, any efforts which may be made for 
the protection of the subject insured; 
as for instance if a ship was insured 
free from claim for capture, and was 
in danger of being taken by an enemy 
the underwriters would have no inter- 
est in any expenses which the assured 


might incur in her safeguard or de- 
fence. The terms of this clause are 
considered as being mandatory upon 


the assured to make every reasonable 
exertion to save the property insured 
from loss or damage, and if he fails to 
do so the resulting loss will not be re- 
covered under the policy. 

The persons who are specially author- 
ized, in the terms of this clause to ren- 
Jer services to the property, are the 
“assured,” their “factors,” “servants” 
aud “assigns,” which means that the 
asured themselves, and their agents be 
they direct or voluntary, but not sal- 
vors. 

Loss in the nature of general aver- 
age is also not covered by the clause, 
because the general Maritime law gives 
a remedy for this species of loss irre- 
spective of the Suing or Labor Clause. 

The words: 


Nor shall the acts of the assured or insurers, 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital Steck, All Cagh.............. «+++ +$2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, ’Re- Insurance Re- 
serve, Legal Standard............. cegccccecccecccccescoes Herr eer 7 
Unsettied Losses and Other Ciaims. oseoee eee 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities.......... cccccccccccs MOOD 


Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 


S. T. Maxwell, 
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E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 
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in recovering, saving and preserving the prop 
erty insured in case of disaster, be considered 
a waiver or an acceptance of abandonment. 
simply provide that the rights of either 


WESTERN 


party shall not be prejudiced by any 
acts, rendered under the authorization ASSURANCE co. 
of this clause which might otherwise OF TORONTO. CANADA 


be held to imply ownership. 
To Minimize a Loss 
Thus action taken by underwriters 
under this clause to minimize a loss 
for which they are liable does not ex- 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
ED. cc consnnenaidtinmadaneaae $ 2,747,815.34 
Surplus in United States 1,309,295.82 


pressly imply on their part an accept- Total Losses Paid in United 
ance of abandonment., States From 1874 to 1915, 
These words were inserted because wer st eeeeseeussseceseuees 40,654,747.02 


BR OcK President 


if it were not for them either the as- R. 
oe, eee See, & | wep. MEIKLE, Vico Pres a Oey. Man. 


sured or the underwriters might be jus- 








tified in refusing to take any action 
whatever tending to preserve the im- 
perilled property so as not to prejudice 
their rights, to the great detriment of 
whichever of them were ultimately held 
responsible for the loss. 

The last part in the clause requiring 
consideration is the basis upon which 
contribution is to be made by under- 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 


writers towards the expenses incurred Losses Paid - = $102,000,000 
under it, anu the common sense view we " pint ey 
prevails that the expenses properly al- Losses Paid in U.S. - $36,000,000 


lowable under it must be confined to 
that which relates to the interest in- 
sured, so that if charges are incurred 
for the safeguard and recovery of other 
interests as well, they must be appor- 


Eastern and Southern Departments 
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NEW YORK CITY 





tioned over the aggregate value, and 





the underwriters on a particular inter- 


est would only be liable to pay that 

proportion of the tural expenditure 

which attaches to the value of the in- 

herest Sneured. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Then follows a clause reading: 

Having heen paid the consideration for this Incorporated 185a 

insurance by the assured, or his or their as 


signs, at and after the rate of 

This is a receipt in the policy y “for ‘the 
premiums to be paid by the insured to 
the underwriters for the insurance cov- 
ered by the policy, and when filled in, 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


it constitutes a receipt for the money FRED, A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
paid. E. S RVIS, Secretary 
Here follow a number of clauses WILLIAM YORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
dealing with the method of adjust- 
ment, settlement and payment of los- HOME OFFICE 
ses should any such occur under the Hanover Bldg 34 Pine St 
pelicy. 
The first clause reads as follows: NEW YORK 


And in case of loss to be 
after proof of loss, proof 
justment exhibited to the 
of the note given for the 

(Continued on 


paid in thirty days 
of interest, and ad 
insurers (the amount 
premium, if unpaid, 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
1oo WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Brtrnit National Hire 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 
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Atlee Brown On Moving Picture Films 


(Continued from page 1.) 


negative of the “Pickford” production. 
This negative is at least five years old, 
and these pictures have been such a 
success before the public that the sec- 
ond crop of positives are being sold on 
the market, higher—nearly double the 
price—of the original positives. 


Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 

Again, consider the negative of that 
short and simple little production, Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” the early part 
ol! the poet’s story, portraying to the 
eye that which has only heretofore in- 
toxicated the senses; the majesty of 
the silent nature pouring forth its 
abundance from the field and tree; the 
culmness, the purity of mortals and 
all things; is it worth repeating to our 
children and our children’s children? 
Yes, for a hundred years and more. New 
productions are fast putting forth that 
which will repeat itself. 

Again, consider the negatives of pa- 
geants and historical events of the 
world, the positives of which will have 
a sale throughout time or as long as 
the negatives can again produce the 
proper positives for exhibition; the ol- 
der the more valuable, as the subject 
matter can never be produced again. 


Business Here to Stay 

We believe the business is here to 
stay. We believe some negatives may 
possibly increase in value instead of 
decrease. After a negative is produced, 
and the picture has been shown so often 
that the public are tired of it, it is, no 
doubt practically dead for the next 
few years, but as time moves on this 
picture, which was a success in its orig- 
inal time, can be reproduced ten or 
fifteen years afterwards and have just 
as welcome reception by the public; 
this may require new positives unless 
the first are i destructible by wear, 
accident and fir:. 

Patterns Not in Use {nsurable 
Third: The author further states: 
Patterns not in use are uninsurable, 

as a verbatim quotation from C. C. 
Hine, 1870. This statement is not cor- 
rect, unless it is explained that it is 
impossible to obtain a rate necessary 
to pay for what may be only a vision- 
ary or unstaple value even to the as- 
sured; so it comes to a question of a 
possible, moral hazard. You cannot 
come out worse than a total loss, which 
condition you readily assume in many 
risks outside of public protection; and 


the rate must be high enough to pay | 
on this basis; you then have left the 
question, will such coverage produce 


moral hazard, and if you are not satis- 
fied it is “good” then you logically 
should not insure the building in which 
ecntained at its rate. This question is 
tco rarely considered by underwriters. 

Anything not valueless is a subject 
for insurance at a rate; differentials 
in rates is a proper actuarial condition. 
Negatives and patterns generally are 
unstaple in their real value, but are 
they more unstaple than other special 
liiies, of which we know very little be- 
fore the fire occurs? The possibilities 
present a wonderful scope for the im- 
agination. 

A certain exhibition may meet with 
much approval by the public; if it does, 
ycu will have the second production of 
positives, but if it is only good, it can 
be put away for ten years, and repro- 
duced, and be just as satisfactory to 
the public eye as it was ten years be- 
fore. 

Censorship 

Fourth: The author says: 

If it is the intent to exclude such films as 

have been unfavorably censored—rejected—for- 
bidden—why not say so? 
This is from the fact he does not quote 
the New Jersey Clause, because the 
New Jersey Clause does “say so.” 

The author further says: 

“All films are censored.” 


This is an error. Certain films are 
produced for scientific exhibition that 
are not offered for censor, simply be- 


cause they are not intended for general 
public exhibition, and there is no reason 
why they should be offered for censor, 
as they must portray the truths of the 
workings of nature or the operations 
and handiwork that is necessary in per- 
forming various scientific operations, as 
they must be shown by our educators. 

Our author has failed to record the 
contention that no film, which has been 
censored and rejected, has ever failed 
to meet a sale for the positives. If 
not possible to sell in this country 
on account of “censored and rejected” 
(This is hardly possible as the Board 
of Censors to which exhibited, have no 
police power; some municipalities may 
refuse and some allow the exhibition; 
for instance, a picture refused in Ho- 
boken, N. J. was shown in New York 
City.) it is possible to sell in other 
countries, and there are cases where 
films, which have been censored and 
rejected, become more valuable in other 
countries on account of love for the 
spicy or naughty. We believe the re- 
jection of a film in toto in this country 
can produce a wonderful demand in 
some of the southern countries. 


Rejection in Sections 


Some films are censored and rejected, 
not in toto, but in sections. These 
sections or flash pictures, which may 
be objected to are cut out; the film is 
then sold as an approved film, and we 
should not have a clause that will al- 
low us in any way to refuse liability 
to pay for such negative. 

One of the most successful films pro- 
duced and shown throughout the coun- 
try was rejected by the censors. The 
producer feeling that the film was per- 
fectly proper gave a private exhibition 
tv an audience composed largely of 
ministers, judges, dramatists and prom- 
inent personages, whose verdict was 
that the film was moral’ and forcibly 
told a story that should be impressed 
upon the public. This film was very 
profitable, yet in accordance with the 
film clause was not covered by insur- 
ance, 

Patterns 


The author makes the further state- 
ment: 

The absolute absurdity of limiting cover on 
wood or metal patterns which by their nature 
may be repaired and at worst. present but a 
nominal degree of combustibility and damage- 
ability and not limiting in any way whatso- 
ever similar cover upon the highly combust- 
ible and readily damageable motion picture film 
patterns, must be apparent. 

We agree with this, if reversed, as 
the absurdity is in not treating the sub- 
ject of negatives for moving picture 
positives the way negatives of enlarg- 
ing; or photographic establishments have 
been treated for over thirty years, just 
the same as we treat wooden or’ metal 
petterns in a foundry or a woodwork- 
ing risk, just as we do cardboard pat- 
terns and designs in a textile mill; al- 
lowing 15 per cent. of the amount of 
the policy to apply on patterns at the 
ordinary contents rate and the balance 
above 15 per cent. a certain increase 
over the contents rate, except where 
stored in fire proof vaults, where the 
rate made for the contents of that 
veult, should be the rate for 100 per 
cent. of patterns or negatives and not 
15 per cent. The co-insurance clause 
would have to apply, but under the law 
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in the State of New Jersey, we would 
also be compelled to issue with the co- 
insurance rate, a rate without co-insur- 
ance. 

We believe a valued policy might be 
ixsued, and it is one of the few subjects 
of insurance in the State of New Jer- 
sey where a valued policy is permis- 
sible. 


Agreement With Assured 
Value 


We believe some agreement should 
be made with the assured somewhat on 
the order that some of the assured 
record their values of negatives; after 
the positives have been released in 
this country for a certain number of 
days they count off 45 per cent. of the 
original cost of the production of the 
negative, after it is released in Eng- 
land a certain number of days they 
tuke off 18 per cent. more, and so on 
through other countries until they 
reach 80 per cent., and they believe 
there always will remain at least 20 per 
cent. of the value in the negative. The 
percentages given are not suggested, 
simply illustrative. 

The author’s trend seems to under- 
estimate value of negatives, and our 
argument may be just as extreme in 
over-estimating the value of negatives, 
but between them there must be some 
reasonable line for action and some 
room for proper policy contract for this 
insurance value; these values will grow 
larger, represent larger outlay of mon- 
ey as the consolidations of film manu- 
facturers will suggest, although these 
consolidations are given by some to 
snow possible exhaustion of the enter- 
prise coupled with the suggestion of 
moral hazard, not after the consolida- 
tion, as it has then disappeared, but 
with those “smaller” who do not con- 
solidate. This may be true but it is 
simply a general principle and applic- 
able to many risks. It is where the 
work. of the Rate Maker ceases and 
tke Underwriter commences; it has 
nothing particularly to do with “films” 
but all class of cover. 


Regarding 


Conference With Film Manufacturers 


The author’s suggestion for specific 
cover we do not believe will clear the 
situation because it is based upon the 
premises, that the older the negative, 
the less it must be in value; while we 
believe, some only commence to take 
on value the further we get away from 
the original production. - 

At a meeting with ten film manu- 
facturing firms of New Jersey we have 
asked them to present to us their side 
of this contention; to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Three and we will try to ex- 
plain the insurance side of the prop- 
osition and draft the subject into a 
reasonable suggestion and submit to 
cur individual designators for a consen- 
sus of their individual opinions. 
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DANGER IN PROVIDENCE 

The danger of a conflagration of un- 
precedented proportions hangs _ sus- 
pended by a very slender thread over 
this city, says the Providence (R. I.) 
“Tribune.” This thread is the signal 
system in the Central Fire Station, 
which is in “very poor condition,” and 
may fall to pieces or “go back on us 
at any time,” it is stated. 

Providence has just purchased eight 
pieces of motor apparatus for her fire 
department, including four triple com- 
bination pumping engines, at a cost of 
approximately $65,000. 

Yet what would it avail this city if 
it spends $650,000 for new fire-fighting 
apparatus, installs that apparatus in 
the thirty-two fire stations and lets it 
wait there for an alarm that might 
never come in? 

“This is no new discovery, and at- 
tention is called to it at this time 
merely because those whose business it 
is to keep the signal system in the 
yest possible condition are wondering 
when, if ever, protective action is to 
be taken by those responsible for keep- 
ing the fire-fighting appliances up to 
the most modern and efficient stand- 
ard,” says “Construction.” 


CITY FIRE ENTERS HERE 
The City Fire Insurance Co,, of Pitts- 
burg, last week secured its license to 
do business in New York State and an- 
nounced the appointment of Newman 
& McBain as metropolitan agents of 
the Company. 





SHIPP & OSBORNE SUCCESSORS 

Shipp & Osborne, of Newburg, have 
taken over the agency formerly con- 
ducted in that city by Herbert S. Hand. 


Marine Contract 
(Continued from page 15.) 


and all sums due to the Company from the as- 
sured when such loss becomes due being first 
deducted, and all sums coming due being first 
paid or secured to the satisfaction of the 
insurers.) 

This clause provides that the assured 
skall be entitled to his money within 
thirty days after he has furnished the 
Company with certain proofs which 
they demand to show that he has ac- 
tually sustained a loss under his con- 
tract. 

Sufficient Length of Time 

The term of thirty days is inserted 
(and this may be varied at will by agree. 
ment between the parties) to allow the 
underwriters a sufficient length of time 
in the ordinary course of business to 
examine the assured’s proofs and see 
whether they are satisfactory. 

The first proof demanded is naturally 
the proof of loss, in other words a 
proof furnished by the assured that a 
loss has actually been sustained. 

This will generally consist of a pro- 
test or sworn statement of the master 
and crew of the vessel transporting 
the merchandise of the facts and cause 
of the loss, reciting at length the vari- 
ous perils which have resulted in the 
loss claimed. 

These are usually recited in consid- 
erable detail so that both the assured 
and the underwriter can actually deter- 
mine to what the loss sutained is at- 
tributable. 

This may sometimes be amplified or 
varied by sworn statements of the mas- 
te1 and crew, or in their absence by 
others who may be in position to know 
how the loss claimed for has been 
sustained. 
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The Injustice of 
Undisclosed Risks 


COMPANIES HAVE RIGHT TO UN- 
DERTAKE DEFINITION 
No Rate Adequate for an Unknown 
Coverage—Objection to 
Omnibus Clauses 





By Walter Cowles, vice-president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
The provision in the New York stand- 
ard compensation policy forms respect- 
ing construction, alteration and repairs, 
which may be made by a policyholder 
without notice to the insurance com- 
pany is unfair. Divisions (m) and (n) 
in the tabulation in item 3 adequately 
provide for disclosures respecting such 
operations. If the operations are con- 
templated when the policy is written, 
of course they should be disclosed. If 
they are undertaken unexpectedly after 
the policy is written, the insurance 
should not apply until they are disclosed 
by proper notice from the policyholder, 
The time is surely coming when the 
companies cannot permit undisclosed 
risks of this nature to be imposed upon 
them. It is distinctly the preference of 
all companies to conduct their busi- 
ness under any reasonable requirement 
which the State authorities may pro- 
pose. It is right and proper, however, 
that the State authorities should pro- 
pose no other than reasonable condi- 
tions. A consideration of the unreason- 
ableness and general unfairness of these 
requirements should be brought to the 
attention of the authorities and they 
should be urged to act with respect to 
the companies as the companies are at- 
tempting to act with respect to them, 
and that is broadly and generously in an 
attempt to secure practical success in 
the operation of the insurance features 
of the workmen’s compensation law. 
But One Policy Form Necessary 
To accomplish this purpose there is 
no occasion for two forms, one to be 
unlimited and the other limited in its 
scope. There should be but one policy 
form as respects this feature, and that 
policy form should define a risk and ac- 
cept all which goes with that risk. That 
is a reasonable solution of the situa- 
tion. As Iam personally convinced that 
the State authorities are not intending 
to act unreasonably, it seems to me not 
improbable that they will concede to the 
insurance companies the right to under- 
take a defined risk with its incidental 
operations and cover it to the exclusion 
of all other risks, and also the right to 
notice respecting any change in the 
operations conducted or in the place in 
which they are ocnducted which has 
any effect whatever upon the hazard, 
These are the fundamental rights and 
necessities of insurance and they should 
be recognized and will be in my judg- 
ment when the situation is brought to 
the attention of those who while trying 
to accomplish general compliance are 
failing because of unfamiliarity with its 
technique. The theory that an employ- 
er cannot insure a given complete opera- 
tion without insuring everything else 
he undertakes cannot survive under any 
compensation act and the sooner it is 
abandoned the better it will be for all 
concerned, not only the insurance com- 
panies but the officials of the State and 
the employers who purchase insurance. 
Theoretically at least the premium cost 
of insurance can never be ascertained 
if in practice insurance is devised to 
cover undisclosed risks without premi- 
um consideration. No judgment upon 
the adequacy of rates is possible under 
such a practice. No rate is adequate 
for an unknown risk. 


CASUALTY AUTO CONFERENCE 


ADVISED BY STANLEY L. OTIS 


Would Appeal to Many Companies Not 
Now Members of Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau 


That the organization of a separate 
automobile conference by the casualty 
companies would bring into its mem- 
bership many companies which are ad- 
verse to joining the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, was the statement of 
Stanley L. Otis, former actuary of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau, in his review of the automobile 
underwriting year which was published 
in the “Journal of Commerce” on Tues- 
day. He described how such an organ- 
ization would enable the companies to 
correct many bad features of the busi- 
ness and, by co-operation with manu- 
facturers, etc., materially reduce the 
loss ratios through reduced cost of re- 
pairing and other items. 

New Rates Higher 

Mr. Otis showed in detail the method 
of deriving rates for automobiles and 
said that the new rates, effective March 
1, show an increase over the present 
ones varying in amounts with the price 
of the car and its age on account of 
the greater fire hazard on second and 
third year cars of lower price and a 
rapidly increasing hazard due to the 
theft of private pleasure cars. 

Of the probable coming changes in 
tie business Mr. Otis said: 

New Legislation 

“Compulsory liability insurance is be- 
ing agitated more and more as the peo- 
ple become dissatisfied with the present 
results obtained in collection of legal 
claims against automobile owners. 
Various cities and some States have 
sought legislation applying to jitney 
owners that will guarantee to persons 
injured by the automobile payment of 
legal claims. Massachusetts has gone 
further, and at the last session of the 
Legislature bills were introduced re- 
quiring as a condition precedent to the 
granting of a license that all owners of 
automobiles or motor vehicles. shall 
give a bond or carry liability insurance 
as a guarantee of the payment of all 
legal damages. While the bills failed 
of passage, they have been referred to 
the next Legislature, and without doubt 
such bills will become laws not only in 
Massachusetts, but in other States of 
the Union. With this added stimulus 
and our statistics indicating that only 
a small portion of the automobiles are 
at present insured, the statement of a 
leading insurance company that ‘there 
is no line of insurance growing more 
rapidly than automobile insurance’ is 
not only literally true, but a premium 
income running into the hundred mil- 
lions of dollars is indicated.” 

The Federal Underwriters, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C., has incorporated for 


$25,000. George T. and W. W. Parker 
ard E. C. Tahbersmith are its incor- 
porators. 


Continental’s Share 
in Biggest Policy 


GETS MORE THAN HALF 
UNION PACIFIC PREMIUMS 


OF 


Facts About Equitable Life-Continen- 
tal Casualty Group Insuring 
41,000 Employes 





Martin Maverick, vice-president of 
he Continental Casualty Company, has 
written the following letter to Walter 
l.. Schnaring, Eastern manager, rela- 
tive to the big Equitable Life-Conti- 
nental Casualty group insurance of 41,- 
000 employes of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way: 

My Dear Mr. Schnaring:—I am in re- 
ceipt of your wire relative to the Union 
Pacific deal. The facts are about as 
stated in the report of the New York 
“Times” on December 31st, except that 
that was furnished by the Equitable 
and of course plays up the life insur- 
ance end of it. As a matter of fact, 
of the aggregate premium paid, decid- 
edly more than half goes to the Con- 
tinental. The facts very briefly stated 
are about as follows:— 

The Union Pacific has been negotiat- 
ing with several companies to provide 
life, accident and health insurance for 
all of its employes who have been in 
its service for more than one year and 
whose salaries are not more than $4,- 
0CO per year. On last Friday it closed 
with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany and the Equitable to furnish re- 
spectively the accident and health and 
life insurance. This will give insurance 
to something less than 41,000 employes. 
] have no data as to what number 
will be excluded by the one-year limi- 
tation. Each man gets half wages dur- 
ing the period of disability while he is 
ov duty or off duty. He also gets life 
insurance equal in amount to his earn- 
ings of the past year. The Union Pa- 
cific pays all premiums from its own 
funds. The employes do not contribute 
in any way. It is estimated that the 
aggregate premium will be something 
over $800,000 and, as I have said, the 
Continental gets decidedly more than 
half the total. It is by far the largest 
insurance policy of which I have ever 
heard and of course the Continental 
feels proud of the fact that it was se- 
lected to give the accident and health 
insurance. As you know for many 
years past it has had the largest rail- 
road business in the United States and 
in fact more than all the other com- 
panies put together and hence it may 
be fairly said that it is particularly well 
equipped in the present instance. 

MARTIN MAVERICK, Vice-President. 


TRAVELERS AUTO CLAIMS 


Figures Showing How Hazard is In- 
creasing—$2,012,117 Paid Since 
1916 in Claims 


No more graphic illustration of the 
increasing hazard of automobile acci- 
dents to automobilists and exclusive of 
pedestrians could be furnished than the 
table below, which was printed by the 
Travelers “Record.” A hazard which 
rises within ten years from 301 claims 
for $44,030 in 1906 to 2,207 claims for 
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GLASS BUSINESS RETARDED 


NELSON  D. 





STERLING’S VIEW 





Sees Difficulties Ahead Due to Vacil- 
lation of Companies and High 
Loss Ratios 





Plate glass underwriting in 1916 is 
reviewed by Nelson D. Sterling, vice- 
president and superintendent of the 
plate glass department of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, in the Journal of Com- 
merce of January 2. Mr. Sterling re- 
ports unfavorably on the operations of 
the year and gives his personal views 
as to the reasons therefor. 

The two biggest factors in the year’s 
adverse experience, Mr..Sterling says, 
were the Black Tom Island explosion 
losses and the ever increasing cost of 
replacements. He adds to these the 
disorganizing of the Plate Glass Ser- 
vice and Information Bureau and the 
lack of co-operation between the plate 
glass companies. 

Mr. Sterling criticized the local situ- 
ation and the Exchange for failing to 
deal decisively with charges of viola- 
tion of commission rules. He _ said 
that several local associations through- 
out the country had curbed the de- 
moralization that spread following the 
suspension of rules and rates by the 
Bureau. Closer co-operation between 
the companies would result from the 
reinsurance and liquidation of some 
companies and the corresponding con 


centration of the business, Mr. Ster- 
ling said. 

Rate demoralization made 1916 the 
most unprofitable year in the history 
of plate glass insurance, said Mr. Ster- 
ling. He reviewed the history of the 
companies for the past forty years as 
tc rates and said they have used a 


manual, the tables of which were com- 


puted at a fixed percentage of valu 
ations found in an extinct plate job 
bers’ list. 


“At no time in the history of plate 
glass insurance has there been a greater 
need for conservative underwriting.” 
To the above statement Mr. Sterling 
added that companies have been forced 
to pay for glass from 20 to 65 per 
cent. more than they did in 1915. Those 


companies which acquired their busi 
ness at low rates will suffer while the 
companies which have followed con 
servative methods will profit by this 


condition according to Mr. Sterling 
He said that due to the present world 
wide market and high prices available 
to the manufacturers, their is no relief 
it. sight from cost of glass and cited 
the experience of the companies when 
trying to buy glass to replace the 
lights broken by the Black Tom ex 
plosion to show how they had been ar 
bitrarily inflated. 

Mr. Sterling concluded by describing 
the new loss causes which had entered 
into the business with changing condi 
tions and said that it remains for those 
concerned to take vigorous steps to re 
store proper practises in the business 
and prevent the threatening demoral 
ization. 


$314,249 in 1915, tells its story without 
need of embellishment. It need only 
be added that these figures are but a 
part of that great increase in the num 





ber of accidents which befall men ir 
respective of their occupation. It is 
these accidents, common to all, that 
are increasing, while industrial acci- 
dents show a marked tendency to de 
crease: 

Number. Amount 
Ob aie bite ceeee 301 $44,030 
Or ree 385 58,217 
ee ree 498 
De Svideunanrbawede 708 
Me Siwéeksnseoveve 1,040 
ee bb cabecareueaad 1,232 
a ere ree 1,525 
DOOD shcteadasanvens 1,762 
Te aAabakeuien wens 1,945 
NS deik ema a aw ee 2,207 
TOE evevesnenecl 11,603 $2,012,117 
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Lump Sum 
Deposits Stopped 


SUPREME COURT SO RULES 
New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
road Wins Appeal from Industrial 


Commission’s Requirement 


The New York Ontario & Western 
Railroad Co. last week won an appeal 
from the ruling of the New York State 
Industrial Commission which required 
self-insurers and mutual companies to 
turn over to the State Fund in a lump 
sum funds to meet future computed 
periodical payments. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, before 
which the case was tried, said that the 
ruling of the Industrial Commission was 
not in justice to all parties concerned, 
The opinion also said in part: 

“In the present instance a computa- 
tion of the present value of the periodi- 
cal payments has been made, based on 
‘the Survivorship Annuitants’ Table of 
Mortality’ and ‘the remarriage rate of 
the Dutch Royal Insurance Institution.’ 
This table and rate have received no 
recognition by the courts of this State, 
and are not sanctioned by any statute 
of the State. The Carlisle Table is in 
general use, and has been for many 
years, and its reliability has received 
judicial sanction. But not so with the 
tables adopted by the commission. It 
may be observed in this coraection that 
if the present value of the award made 
to the widow in this case, on the as- 
sumption that she shall receive it dur- 
ing her life, be computed according to 
the Carlisle Table, and to this be added 
the entire periodical payments award- 
ed to the two infant children until they 
shall arrive at the age of 18 years, the 
entire amount will be less than. what 
the commission has directed the appel- 
lant to pay into the State Fund, based 
on the tables which it has adopted. 
This is assuming that the widow will 
not remarry and that the two children 
will both reach the age of 18 years, 
and is making no deduction whatever 
for the present payment of these install- 
ments which by the award are extended 
over periods until the two children shall 
reach the age of 18 years. 

Computations Incorrect 

“Clearly, such a direction is neither 
‘in the interest of justice,’ as required 
by section 25, nor has the commission 
properly computed ‘the present value of 
al] future payments with due regard for 
life contingencies,’ as required by sec- 
tion 27. If the present value of future 
payments is to be computed, it should 
be in a manner analogous to the custom 
which prevails in this State and in the 
courts thereof. And if no method has 
in this State been established or adopt- 
ed for computing the present value of 
future payments, the duration of which 
may depend on the remarriage of a 
person, and if it may be difficult, or 
even impossible, in view of that fact, in 
the case of a widow, to compute such 
present value, that simply confirms the 
interpretation we are placing on this 
statute, that it was not designed to give 
the commission power in all cases to 
direct the payment of a lump sum, but 
only in exceptional cases. No injustice 
or harm can usually result from the pe- 


riodical payment plan enunciated by 
the statute, 
“It follows that the decision of the 


commission, requiring the appellant to 
make this payment into the State Fund, 
cannot be sustained, for the reason that 
such decision does not appear to be ‘in 
the interest of justice,’ nor does it ap- 
pear that the commission has properly 
computed ‘the present value of all fu- 
ture payments with due regard for life 
contingencies.’ Both of such _ facts 
should appear in order to sustain in 
any case a determination of the com- 
mission which is a departure from the 
general rule declared by the statute.” 


SCIENTISTS LEARN SITUATION 


ROWE TELLS OF STATE FUNDS 
Uses Experiences of Norway and 
States of Washington and New 


York to Show Fallacies of Plan 


J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, gave to members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in session here on 
Thursday, last, facts showing: the effect 
o! State insurance on the social struc- 
ture of the country. Mr. Rowe criti- 
cized the plan of State insurance as 
has been adopted in this country 
rether than the principal. He said 
that Norway was the only country 
which had put into effect a similar 
plan to that used in the United States 
and the result had been the same. 
he Norwegian legislature had been 
forced to make numerous appropriations 
from the public funds to bolster up the 
fund. Mr. Rowe also cited the failure 
of the Washington State Fund to illus- 
trate his point. 

Of the situation here in New York 
State, Mr. Rowe said in part: 

“The special privileges granted to 
the New York State Fund which are 
fundamentally vicious and unjust and 
which are bcund to produce evil results 
are as follows: 

“(a) A subsidy of several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from the State 
Treasury to cover administration ex- 
penses for the first two and one-half 
years (since restricted by amendment 
to two years). 

“(b) Freedom 
vision imposed 
ies 

“(c) Solicitors and 
quired to be licensed. 

“(d) Freedom from the heavy  bur- 
den of taxes imposed upon private com- 
panies. 

“(e) 
immunity 


the rigid super- 
private compan- 


from 
upon 


agents not re- 


Authorized to offer employers 
from future liability to pay 
compensation regardless of the State 
Fund’s ability to pay or the inherent 
rights of claimants entitled to compen- 
sation. 
“While a amendment to the 
New York Compensation law has left 
this ‘immunity special privilege’ very 
much in doubt, | understand the Man- 
agers of the State Fund are still adver- 
tising same as a competitive advantage 
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over other carriers. In commenting 
upon chese special privileges, which 
in effect legalized the gross unwar- 


ranted violation of the anti-discrimina- 
tion laws of the State of New York, 
the Managers of the State Fund admit 
frankly that otherwise their insurance 
institution would have been an impo- 
tent competitor of other carriers and 
a negligible factor in the insurance 
situation. In defence of these special 
privileges they claim that otherwise 
the Stock Companies would have had 
undue advantage of the State Fund be- 
cause: 


“(a) The Stock Companies had ac- 
cumulated large surplus and reserve 
funds. 


“(b) They were in possession of the 
field, and had the assistance of an 
army of insurance brokers and agents 
throughout the State. 


“(c) They would write other forms 


(Continued on page 19.) 











Joyce Writes Articles 


William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, is author of 


two articles in New Year editions of 
the New York “Times” and New York 
“Journal of Commerce.” 


Brainerd Left $441,000 

Lyman B. Brainerd, late president of 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Company, left an estate of 
$441.728. Among the insurance stocks 
he held were twenty shares Aetna In- 
surance Company, $8,100; twenty-two 
shares Connecticut General, $14,300; 
twenty-five shares Phoenix of Hartford, 
$19,125; fifteen shares of Hartford Fire, 
$12,600; ten shares Home Insurance 
Company, $4,800; thirteen shares Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, $4,550; sixty shares Trav- 
elers, $51,600; forty shares National Sur- 
ety, $11,200; one hundred and twenty 
shares Hartford Steam Boiler, $54,000. 

+ * a 


Home Employes in Travelers 

The employes of the Home Insurance 
Company are covered by compensation 
insurance in the Travelers. 

a a ce 
What is Health Insurance? 

The Newark “News” is running a 
series of articles called “What Is Health 
Insurance?” 

e 6 ® 
Interest on Judgment 

Under a policy indemnifying an em- 
ployer against loss not exceeding $5,000 
by reason of liability incurred from in- 
juries to employes, the insurer is not 
liable for interest on a judgment for 
$5,000 pending an appeal taken by the 
insurer, who, by the terms of the policy, 
conducts the litigation. The extent of 
the company’s liability under such pol- 
icy is governed by the terms of the 
contract, and is thereby limited to $5,- 
000, and the expense of defending the 
action against the assured, if the com- 
pany elects to defend; the interest ac- 
cruing on the judgment recovered in 
the action, pending an appeal, is not a 
part of such expense, 

os ok aK 
Travelers’ Record 

The Travelers had the greatest year 
in its history. Vice-President John L. 
Way has notified field representatives 
that the paid for new insurance is over 
$118,800,000, a gain of more than $35,- 
400,000. The Company had to obtain 
special dispensation from Superintend- 
ent Phillips to accept all the business 
offered, as it over-topped its maximum 
of new life insurance. Some Travelers’ 
figures follow: 


Over 
Paid premiums, Life Department...... $13,660,000 
SME Side cuwaesn’ bsiuaieneiwakiamanmin 2,748,000 
Paid premiums, Accident and Health 
OE in Ko nese Feanvndcusecdeness 5,445,000 
GR Avacoesanedaiusis sieebsesieectew 470,000 





BOOT  sccccscsese 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilitie 


surance, Liability ge np pa nla 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1916 








Losses paid to June 30, 1916 ........ soiesed soeshncindstocen sence eS 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larcen 
Public, 
Propert 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


prionmaneaee $13,129,602.70 
2 9,115,416.08 

1,000,000.00 

eueee 3,014,186.62 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
eams (Personal Injury and Property 
a Collision, Fire and eft), 
orkmen’s Compensation—Steam 








Paid premiums, Compensation and Lia- 


DINGY DEVACIMEME occccciccscussrcevs 13,027,000 
DES Ac Vantsensikendensadirn es Sekai ac 2,790,000 
Paid premiums, the Travelers In 
Gemmsty COMPARY oe crcvccsevescvcsses 1,804,000 
GD since ed adeeveeosasitnsenengesdeaes 584,000 
Total premium income.........ceccsseee J 33,937,000 
MN Sete cai adecaa dae pe nadeemiawnain 6,594,000 
Income, The Travelers Insurance Com. 
PORT, ccccicerncccsscocsevservscvesevastoss @ 37,051,000 
GE doscvcepinerescestasessenbetpenune 6,351,000 
Income, The Travelers Indemnity Com 
DRAG ncccccaacnctovtecncsawensevesse bas 1,934,000 
SE: 5Guhesnnvesawiretcbaccwes weenie 598,000 
EE TREO. cncscbanccpostendesesenaees a 38,985,000 
CN carccvauyesnbvnanwbanedriavded sae 6,950,000 
WRITES BIG MESSENGER BOND 


U. S. F. & G. Issues Policy Covering 
Removal of Securities of Chatham 
& Phenix Bank 


At 12 o’clock, noon, last Saturday, a 
messenger hold-up policy of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty went into 
effect covering the removal of 
curities of the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank from John St., and Broad- 
way, across the street to the Singer 
Building. The face of the policy called 
for $1,300,090. 

It is estimated that the total amount 
of the securities moved was $18,000,000, 


the se- 


This, however, was done in ten or 
twelve trips, so that the amount in 
transit was never more than the face 


of the policy. The policy expired at 12 
o’clock, midnight, of the same day. It 
was written through the New York 
office of the U. & F. & G. and a large 
pertion of it was reinsured. 


SOCIAL PLAN NOT “AMERICAN” 


Aim of Compulsion Advocates is Re- 
distribution of Property, Says 
U. S. Casualty’s President 





That the compulsory social insur- 
aLce propaganda can be construed to 
be in violation of the purpose of the 
Constitution of the United States is the 
statement Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty, made last 


Thursday to the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science. 
The Standard Oil Company, which 
has withdrawn from the New York 


Fund, has insured in the Travelers. 





BEST THOUGHT 
ON VITAL TOPICS 


These 


Holcombe, Bristol, 
Hamilton, Cowles, 
Cox, Wolfe, 


Hardison, 


Master Minds: 
Woods, 
Stevens, 

Ilawxhurst, 


Pierce, Eaton, 


Found Only In 


The Convention 
Year Book 


Just Issued By 
THE INSURANCE ADVOCATE 
55 John St., New York City 
PRICE $2.00 
“Find It In The Index” 


From 


Mansfield, 
Hoffman, 
Eckert, 


and others. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








“Some of our New 
Small Residence York representatives 
Burglary have been specializ- 
Policies ing on small residence 
burglary policies 
with wonderful success and it occurs 
to us that other agents who have not 
already done so might give the field a 
trial to advantage,” says the Pruden- 
tial Casualty Company. “Our minimum 
limit is $300, thus placing burglary in- 
surance within the reach of everyone. 
Persons in modest circumstances are 
inclined to compare the cost of fire in- 
surance with that of burglary insurance 
with the result that they balk at the 
latter. 

“However, the small sized burglary 
policy removes this obstacle and when 
you explain further that there are sev- 
en burglary losses to every fire loss you 
should have no trouble in landing the 
business. 

“Don’t neglect an opportunity to write 
a good sized policy, but at the same 
time don’t raise your eyes so high that 
you will fail to see good business lying 
at your feet,” 

+ + a 
Fidelity business is the 


Capable of only line classed under 
Unlimited the general head of 
Development surety business that is 


susceptible of almost 
unlimited development. Other surety 
lines are largely matters of circum- 
stance. There has to be an actual re- 
quirement for a bond before you can 
expect to furnish one. Someone has to 
die or some action has to be brought in 
court or something has to be construct- 
ed or supplied before you can write 
new surety business of that description. 
The agent is dependent upon circum- 
stances that cause his client to look to 
him for a bond, Napoleon once said 
“IT make the circumstances,” and it must 
be admitted that, in a large measure, he 
did, but Napoleon was a very unusual 
soldier and probably would have been 
just as unusual a bonding agent. For 
the ordinary mortal, however, the hope 
for surety business proper is largely 
dependent upon circumstances, often un- 
fortunate for someone, but fortunate for 
him. 

An agent, however, is no way a crea- 
ture of circumstances in so far as the 
development of fidelity business goes. 
The possibilities are limitless and cover 
all industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, as well as all banks and finan- 


cial institutions of every description. 
Here is a line about which the 
hackneyed phrase may well be _ re- 


peated: “The ground has scarcely been 
scratched.” If agents would start out 
on a systematic canvass of all such in- 
stitutions as mentioned above, instead 
of eagerly thumbing over expiration 
cards and waiting to pounce upon some 
expiration of a competitor or waiting to 
renew some existing piece of business 
of their own, it would only be a short 
time before very substantial new lines 
could be added to their existing busi- 
ness. 

One agent recently visiting the home 
office condoned his failure to get any 


amount of fidelity business by com- 
placently stating that he never had any 
inquiry for it. Such a reply is calcu- 
lated to increase the grey hairs in the 
head of anyone in the home office in- 
terested in development, and we can 
only wonder why such a man ever se- 
lected the insurance business as a 
means of existence. To make good as 
an agent today you truly have to “do it 
better” and more systematically than 
the next fellow. 

Everyone with trusted employes needs 
fidelity insurance. Half the battle is 
won right there. All that stands be- 
tween you and increased income is to 
convince employers that they need it, 
Millions of new life insurance premi- 
ums are written every year in this coun- 
try and millions of new accident premi- 
ums, and in every case these sales rep- 
resent some agent who first selected a 
prospect, then explained what he had to 
sell and then convinced him that he 
needed it and took his order. 

After all is said and done it is almost 
entirely up to the agent whether his fi- 
delity business will run along in a des- 
ultory way or whether he will make it 
a big factor in his office and a medium 
for a substantial and steadily increas. 
ing income. 

The fidelity business is one of the 
biggest fields for a live man in the in- 
surance business today, While you 
will find other agents and solicitors fre- 
quently besieging your clients, you will 
very rarely find an agent who is thor- 


oughly posted on fidelity bonds and who: 


can talk the subject convincingly and 
who is making a special business of sys- 
tematically building up this line. 

Most of the successful men today are 
men who were the first to grasp the 
possibilities and then the ways and 
means of increasing their particular line 
of business. The agent who realizes 
what is now offering in the fidelity field 
is bound to be numbered among the suc- 
cessful insurance men in the years to 
come.—“The Fidelity Journal” of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

* + o* 
The Standard Acci- 

Should .Sell dent Co. of Detroit, 

Death and in its paper “The 
Dismemberment Cog” urges agents to 


sell the death and 

dismemberment policy. The company 
says concerning it: 

Agents who overlook the _ possi- 


bility of this policy are overlooking a 
very splendid opportunity for gather- 
ing in a little extra income. 

You will find often that your pros- 
pect is already carrying all the weekly 
incemnity he cares to have with you or 
sumebody else. That should not bar 
him if he is a man of some financial 
standing from purchasing one of our 
A D. & D. policies. 

The cost of the policy is slight. 
The rate for a select risk is $3.00 an- 
nually for each one thousand dollars 
insurance and it pays for death and 


other various dismemberments and 
loss of sight. 
During the last five years’ the 





HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH 
ELEVATOR 


LIABILITY 
TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


RELIABLE AND 





The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 





amounts paid out in death and dis- 
memberment claims have, very strange- 
ly, grown rapidly. To-day the expend- 
iture of the Company in the Claim De- 
partment is as great for death and 
dismemberment claims as it is for 
weekly indemnity, demonstrating that 
it is just as essential and just as nec- 
essary to be fully protected along that 
line as it is for loss of time. Strange 
aizo that payments under the double 
benefit clause have been very much 
greater, nearly 100 per cent. greater 
for death claims than for weekly indem- 
nity. 


“SOMMISSION DECISION REVERSED 


Suit Against Travelers Involving 
Question of Vested Interest in Com- 
pensation Decided By Court 


An employe has not a vested interest 
in an award of compensation at a cer- 
tain rate for a certain number of weeks 
and, in event of natural death, his de- 
pendents have no right to payments 
which were not due prior to the date 
of death. Such was the decision of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
last week in the case of Wozneak v. 
Buffalo Gas Co. and the Travelers In- 
surance Co, The case had been tried 
before the Industrial Commission and 
a lower court from both of which de- 
cisions the Travelers appealed, winning 
the verdict of the higher court. Woz 
neak had been awarded compensation 
for 128 weeks for the loss of an eye 
and compensation had been paid for 
25 weeks when he died from natural 
causes. 


Rowe To Scientists 
(Continued from page 18.) 
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Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with  de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 
.| Private bath $2.50 

and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 











public liability, employers’ liability, 
bciler insurance, elevator insurance, 
fire insurance. 

“(d) Last and most important of all 
they had the advantage afforded by 
the natural preference of most _ busi- 
ness men for private enterprise as 
oy posed to State management. 

“The Managers of the State Fund 
further asserted that in all these re- 
spects the State Fund was heavily 
handicapped at the start and claimed 
that in order to enable it to make a 


fair start in the face of these obstacles 
it was proper and indeed necessary to 
give the State Fund some positive 
arsistance to offset these handicaps, 
and that the provisions of the law 
which granted these most unfair and 
unjust advantages to the State Fund 
were necessary in order to make com- 
petition between it and the Stock Com- 
punies really fair and equal.” 
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p 8 METROPOLITAN LIFE 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company | Insurance Company ‘ 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) Ei 
of New York Et dhe Pen ple te 
The Company By the People P 
You will make money. —— For the People 
‘ ie : ‘ e Dai ° Com 
The great strength, big dividends and incom- ™ he Day Aa fe sical “ 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 639 per day in Number of Claims Paid, 
‘ 9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
mean certain success for you. Issued and Revived. 
$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance M. 
ssued, Increased and Revived. 
$326,616.59 per day in Payments to El 
For Terms to Producing Agents, Address Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President $146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
iT sy * ssets 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company whe si 
Howe Office Building JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President we 
fig 
The value to the field man of representing a Company, that - 
We don’t contract with poor men. for seventy-two years has furnished perfect protection, is well i 
We give a new m: > attenti : » te known. 
, iad eee a ee ae Sa The reputation of this Company, combined with unsur- no 
We wat passed service and a spirit of co-operation between Home oe 
e make our men make good. Office and Agencies, is a combination that wins. ~ 
Why don’t you work for us? Additions are made to our Agency Force when the Right Men are Found | to 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY - 
Peoria Life Insurance Company OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS - 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS  & Sone, eae ees wieeheas D. W. CARTER, Stcretery tor 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies ing 
fire 
of 
INCORPORATED 1794 H ® ° 
== INsu CG The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 
wate SURAN em SOM PANN? | a T. A Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. = 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 str 
pai 
ES OF PENNISYAVANIA \ Amel oo ance ees eee #1.571-964.84 rn 
“— & 310 WALWT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. as won the ceaemene Pains - 
,» Scranton, Pa. : 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, oan 
LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 ASSETS, $4,012,344.68 New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland —* 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 James J. Boland, Manager a 
AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory ly 
ind 
| fire 
y 
ame Sta 
anted—General Agents a 
IN ‘THE TRAVELERS a 
NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. INSURANCE INDEMNITY of. 
AND OTHER PLACES COMPANY COMPANY - 
We want Men who have had experience in appointing and HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT fire 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. ot _ 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
newals and bonus. Must be able to finance their own GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE I 
Agencies. You may write me in strict confidence. Pies ter 
WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. - 
siti CASUALTY INSURANCE = 
ee e DI 
Louisiana State Life Insurance Company THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE om 
SHREVEPORT, LA. NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST : 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. we 
Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS Fir 
Cai 
CAPITAL $250,000.00 W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


























